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For the Companion. 
A NIGHT ON THE “GREAT ROCK.” 
By C. A. Stephens. 

It had been a season of drought. The pas- 
tures were seared, and all the ploughed fields 
were like ashes. Thelong corn leaves had curled 
into crisp rolls, and the grasshoppers had stripped 
the potato-ficlds till nothing but the pale green 
stalks were left. 

But the great wilderness to the northward, 
which stretches off toward Canada, presented 
the most dreary spectacle. Much of it is com- 
posed of what lumbermen call ‘black growth,” 
sprace and hgmlock. Myriads of worms had 
eaten these till the green leaves had turned to 
dull yellow. Thousands of acres looked as if 
blasted by fire. In passing through the forest, 
it required both hands to brush away the worms 
which came swinging down on their webs from 
the tree-tops to the ground. 

Hunting - parties came back empty - handed. 
There was no game, they said; no moose, no 
deer, and no partridges. In the woods there 
was an almost painful stillness. Last fall the 
forest had echoed to the chicker and chirr of 
legions of squirrels, red, gray and black. But 
now they were gone—somewhere—starved, per- 
haps. 

Early in September the corn (what there was 
of it) was gathered. “Huskings” were almost 
a mockery that fall, but the boys would make 
them, according to custom. One night, about 
the middle of the moath, we were aii invited to 
Zack Davis’—“Unele Zack,’ we called him. It 
was a couple of miles to his house. Uncle Zack 
lived at the end of the road, from our house, 
which, like a river toward its source, dwindled 
toa mere path through the woods and up the 
valley. , 

Will and I, with Tom Edwards, a boy neigh- 
bor, and his two sisters, Rhoda and Kate, five of 
us, started about dusk, though the moon, just 
rising, was beginning to make it quite light. 

There were forty or fifty boys and girls, old 
and young, at the gathering. It did not take 
long to husk the corn. About a bushel of ears 
apiece would finish it, they said. So, after husk- 
ing, and a supper of puddings and pumpkin-pies, 
those who wished to do so were invited to re- 
main for a “good time’ in the long, unfinished 
kitchen. Our party were among the number 
who wished, of course. 

There were all sorts of plays and games, with 
plenty of song-singing; and it was considerably | 
past midnight when we started homeward. The | 
moon was high in the heavens. | 

“It was the noon of night.” The silvery light | 
rested over all. Beneath it all the dreariness of 
the long drought was softened. We sang, as | 
we went down the valley, repetitions of the songs | 
sung in the evening, and listened as the tones 
were echoed back from the wild sides of the} 
Valley. 

About a mile below Uncle Zack’s, the path | 
left the valley and crossed an open pasture. We | 
Were still singing when Will suddenly cried,— 

“Hark!” | 

“Nothing but a dog,” said Tom, as® sound, | 
Which did.sound something like the howl of a| 
dog in the night, came to our cars from the 
ridge to the northward. 

We stopped to listen. : 

“I don’t believe it was a dog,” said Will. 

“What was it, then?” demanded Tom, as if to 
argue it, 
dh. don’t know,” said Will; “but it sounded 

wild and fierce for a dog.” 

Just then it rang out again nearer—a lont, 
Wild howl, that seemed to come from the upper 
edge of the pasture. 

“I tell you that’s no dog!” cried Will. 

“You don’t suppose it’s wolves, do you?” ex- 
Claimed Kate. 

“Wolves, no!” cried Tom. ‘There hasn’t 
been a ‘Wolf seen about here for twenty years.” 

We stood looking up toward the upper side of 








A NIGHT ON THE 


to he seen in the bright light.” Suddenly, a dark 
object, an animal of some sort, came out into 
the open Jand, and ran swiftly along the edge of 
the woods for twenty or thirty gods. Then it 
stopped, and again we heard the long howl. 
The woodland echoed to it. Just then the forms 
of four or five others came into sight in the pas- 
ture. 

“They are wolves!” exclaimed Will. 

“O, let’s run!” cried Rhoda, catching Kate’s 
arm. 

“Go ahead, girls,’ 
you can for home!”’ 

They did not need any further urging, but ran 
like foxes. <A pile of “four-foot wood”? was 
lying near the path. Some of it was small and 
round. We each took a stick, and ran after the 
girls. : 

A dozen howls seemed to burst upon the air 
ali at once. 

“They’re after us!” cried Will. 

Glancing over my shoulder, I saw the animals, 
a dark pack of them, rushing down through the 
pasture in full chase. The moment they saw us 
run, they had started in pursuit. The still for- 
est rang out afresh with their howls. In a mo- 
ment more we had overtaken the girls. 

“What shall we do with them?” panted Tom. 
“We can’t get home—with them.” 

Kate turned round suddenly. ‘The Great 
Rock!’ said she, breathlessly. ‘‘We’re ’most to 
it. Can’t we get upon it?” 

“Run forit, quick!’ cried Will. ‘Perhaps so.” 

The “Great Rock” was a huge boulder—some 
would call it a ledge—flat on the top, but with 
steep sides. It lay a few rods from the road, on 
the lowerside. We were now nearly opposite it, 
and, turning out of the path, ran down towards 
it for dear life. The wolves were close upon 
us. We could hear them tearing down the hill- 
side, and crashing through the brush. 

“Up, quick! Kate and Rode!” cried Tom. 
“Put your toes into that crevice. I’Jl ‘boost’ 
you up!” 

They went up like cats. The top of the rock 
was nine or ten feet above the ground. 
were several cracks and seams in the side. 


? shouted Tom, “as fast as 


gleaming in the moonlight 


showing over the edge. 





the pasture. Every stump and bush was plainly 


hiowicd and snapped at him. 


There 
We 
climbed after them in a hurry, but had barely 
time to turn round with our clubs, before the 
wolves were at the base of the rock. With wiki 
howls and yells they sprang up its side, their 
nails scratching the stone, and their white teeth 


One of them obtained a foothold on the edge 
of one of the seams, and, with a second bound, 
came to the top of the rock, his fiery, green eyes 
We all three struck at 
his héad, and, with a dog-like yell, he fell back to 
the ground among his enraged fellows, who 


“GREAT ROCK,” 


We drew breath again. 
“Guess we can keep them down,” said Tom. 
“Here are stones to pelt them with,” cried 
Kate, picking up several the size of goose eggs. 
On the top of the i “k was a space, with an 
uneven surface, as Jarge as a room eighteen 
by twenty feet in size. Low shrubs, poplar 
and white birch, grew on it, rooted partly into 
the rock, and partly into the mossy soil which 
had collected there. And, sure enough, as Kate 
had discovered, there were plenty of fragments 
of the rock lying imbedded in the shoal soil. 
Tom and Will caught up several of them, and 
threw them, with all their strength, among the 
wolves. 
They dodged and yelled like curs, when hit, 
but we couldn’t drive them away. They would 
slink back a little, and then charge upon the 
rock the moment we stopped throwing. 
Suddenly, one of them ran round to the other 
side of the rock and howled. The rest instantly 
followed as if he had called them. There were 
no cracks on this side, but the ascent was less 
abrupt. We stepped hastily across. The mo- 
ment the wolves saw: us, they began to leap 
towards us, but slipped back on the bare rock, 
tumbling one over the other. 
When one came within reach, we gave him 
such a whack with our four-foot sticks as to 
knock him back to the bottom. But the next 
instant, he would leap up again, as fierce and 
eager as ever. One, a gaunt old male, larger 
than the others, got his feet upon the top several 
times. The hardest blows we could deal seemed 
only to stun him for a moment. 
Finding they could not reach us there, they 
ran round to the side next to the road again; 
but, after a few fruitless leaps, they drew back, 
and sat down just like dogs, and watched us 
steadily. Several of them were “lolling,” with 
long tongues hanging out; and they all, from 
time to time, snapped at each other and at their 
own bodies as if covered with fleas. 
Tom counted them aloud, as they sat glaring 
up at us. “Eleven,” said he. ‘“Aren’t they a 
wicked looking set?” 
There was no disputing that. Hungry and 
ferocious enough they looked. The girls could 
not find courage to look at them. Kate and 
Rode were none of the fainting, squeamish sort, 
either. 
“Well, what’s to be done?” said Will, as we 
stood there with our. clubs, ready to meet them 
in case they made another rush. 
‘How are we to get home?” 
“We might shout for help,” suggested Tom. 
“We should not be heard,” said Will. “The 
folks at home are all asleep, probably. They 


it’s ’most a mile from home, they wouldn’t hear 
if they were awake.” 

“And if they should hear, and come to see 
what was the matter, wouldn’t the wolves get 
them?” asked Kate. 

That had not occurred to us before. 
was danger of it, certainly. 

“Let’s tough it out, then, till morning!’ ex- 
claimed Tom. “It won’t be a great while, now.” 
“They'll go off as soon as it gets light,” said 
Kate. “I’ve read that they always slink away 
at daylight.” 

As Kate was speaking, another howl was heard 
off in the forest. It was answered by the whole 
pack, and, in a few minutes, three others came 
straggling in. Thereupon, they all sprang, 
snarling and snapping, at each other, Then 
they ran round the rock again, and the new 
comers made several attempts to leap upon it. 
But we were ready to receive them, and gave 
one of them so severe a stroke that he measured 
his length upon the ground handsomely. As he 
fell, the others rushed upon him as if to tear him 
in pieces, but he jumped up and shook them off. 
After a great deal of growling and grimacing, 
they returned to their old position in front of the 
rock, and sat down to watch us. Kate told a 
story she had read of wolves in Russia; how 
they chased a sledge in which a family were 
travelling, and how the father had thrown out 
two of the children to *the wolves, in order to 
save the rest. And Will told us how they catch 
wolves in India, by digging pits for them. 

“But those are not this kind of wolves,’’ said 
Tom. ‘These are gray wolves.” 

The night air was chilly and damp. 
the peril, the girls were shivering. 
“Let’s give them another pelting, and so warm 
ourselves,” said Tom. 

We dug out another lot of stones, and, strip- 
ping off our jackets, let the girls wrap themselves 
in them while we pelted the wolves. 

“All ready now!’ cried Will, balancing a 
stone as large as his fist. ‘‘Let’s aim at that old 
gaunt one that came so near getting up here 
twice—all three of us. Seeif we cannot kill him.” 

We all threw, and Tom hit him plump in the 
oreast. 

The wolves all sprang up, howling. 

“Keep your eye on him!” cricd Will, catching 
up another stone. 

We all threw again, and Will hit him hard on 
the head, fairly knocking him over, but he sprang 
to his fect as the rest of the wolves crowded upon 
him. I think Will’s stone must have drawn 
blood, for all the others rushed at him, snapping 
their jaws. At our next throw, the stones by 
accident all hit the nearest wolf, bringing him 
to the ground instantly. Hesprang up on three 
legs; the other seemed to be broken and help- 
less. The rest of the pack rushed upon him, and 
he ran limping off with them at his heels. We 
heard them go cracking away into the woods on 
the other side of the road. A great howling and 
yelling arose, and in a short lime they all came 
panting back again. All save the one that went 
off on three legs. We saw no more of him. 

We stoned them at intervals during the night, 
but made no more such lucky hits. 

It seemed as if morning never would come, the 
hours crawled by so slowly. At last day broke, 
and the moonlight gradually gave place to day- 
light. The wolves grew uneasy. They howled 
and hung about awhile longer; then, one-by-one, 
like evil spirits of the night, they sneaked off 
into the woods. 

We waited till we were sure they had really 
departed, then came down from the rock, and 
reached home just as the folks were coming 
down stairs fortheday. You can easily imagine 
their surprise when they learned how we had 
passed the night. , 

The wolves skulked about the pastures during 
the rest of the fall. They were starved out of the 
forest, people said. Several other persons had 
narrow escapes from them. 


There 


Despite 





wouldn’t think of sitting up forus. And they 





woi't tulss us, cither, till morning. Besides, as 


I never go past the Great Rock without a thank- 
‘ful feeling that it was placed just in that partic- 
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ular spot. Had it not been there, or if Kate had 
not remembered its location, we should never 
have reached home alive. 

++ 


DOWN HILL. 


A story they tell of a lunatic man, 

Who slid down hill in a warming-pan ; 

He steered himself with the handle, of course, 

And clucked away as he would to a horse. 

His legs, it is true, were somewhat in the way, 

And his seat rather tight, if a body might say; 

But he landed all right at the foot of the hill, 

And, for all that I know, is sitting there still. 

You smile at the story, and wonder how folks 

Can get from their brains such a terrible hoax ; 

But sliding down hill is many a man 

On a much worse thing than a warming-pan ; 

Some are going down at full speed on their pride, 

And others who on their stinginess slide; 

But the strangest way of taking that ride, 

Is to go as some do, on a jug astride. 

Beware of such coasting, or like Jack and Gill, 

You'll make sorry work in getting down hill; 

Beware, for, with what other evils you tug, 

*Tis nothing like sliding down hill on a jug. 
Bright Side. 


————~+or-—____- — 
For the Companion. 


THE GOLDEN STAR. 
Cuapter VI. 
By Caroline Whipple Flanders. 

Now that the nugget was found, the Profes- 
sor took occasion to speak to us of the evils to 
which carelessness and other bad habits often 
gave rise; and how, with the very best inten- 
tions, one person might ruin the reputation of 
another. 

“My son took the nugget, without speaking to 
Mr. Winter, as he should have done. And why 
did he think it necessary to remove it to a place 
of safety? Because he heard some of you say 
that you were in the habit of opening private 
desks, and he thought,—properly enough, too, 
—that if you would open desks you might do 
what was worse. 

“In the excitement of going from home, he for- 
got to tell me what he had done, and so placed 
all your reputations in peril. 

“Had his life been lost in the meantime, how 
easily this mystery might have remained unex- 
plained, and some one of your number been 
blasted in reputation. 

“Learn from this to be careful what you say, 
and on what grounds you form your opinions, 
when the good name “of another person is at 
stake.” 

In the girls’ department there was a general 
dismounting from the stilts of self-righteousness, 
and we ‘were very much ashamed of having 
turned our backs upon poor, innocent, suffering 
Winnie. 

And what a burning shame it is, for any of us 
to be willing to add an additional pang toa 
wounded heart! As if any one could be to 
blame for the errors of a brother, or father, or 
indeed, of any body but himself! 

After a little time the academy, and all of us 
within its four walls, did considerable credit to 
Mr. Moss and the Professor; and Miss Mondram 
was beginning to smooth the wrinkles out of her 
brow, when something happened that I am really 
ashamed to record. 

If conduct that indicated an equally cruel dis- 
regard for the feelings of other persons did not 
frequently occur in schools, | am sure I should 
not expect to be believed in describing this dis- 
graceful event. 

The first exercise after prayers, two days of 
the week, was a mathematical review, in which 
the boys and girls of both departments united. 
On these mornings the Professor examined all 
the mathematical classes personally, and en- 
deavored to instil into our minds something of 
his own mathematical enthusiasm, although he 
rarely succeeded in doing so. 

Well, one morning, when the Professor had 
chalked and explained until he had made us as 
blind as so many mathematical bats, he had oc- 
casion to turn over the large blackboard, and 
what sheuld come to light but full length por- 
traits of Mr. Moss and Miss Mondram, so cari- 
catured as to make every one in the room see, 
at the first glance, what an insult the drawing 
was to them and us. 

Of course the Professor drew the sponge over 
the figures as quickly as he could. 

Miss Mondram rose in great tonfusion and left 
the room. 

Did it ever occur to you how the low instincts 
of some pupils betray themselves on such occa- 
sions as these? The first impulse of rogues and 
ill-bred scholars is to laugh at any thing coarse 
and vulgar. But the countenances of the gener- 
ous and high-minded invariably express con- 
demnation. 

It wis so wpon this unhappy occasion. 

No one in that room had ever seen such a 
stern look upon the Professor’s face, as came 
over it when he again confronted the classes. 

He went on with the review, however, though 
at first his voice was low and husky; but he man- 
aged to keep down his indignation, feeling, I sup- 





pose, that all outbursts of anger are degrading 
to either old or young; and that, if he wished to 
impress the scholars, he must set the example 
of self-control. : 

When the recitation was over the girls were 
excused; and then we girls knew very well 
what woud happen in the school-room. 

Mr. Scranton told us all about it afterward. 

The Professor ordered the boy, or boys, or any 
body, indeed, who knew any thing about that 
drawing, to stand. 

As may be supposed, the guilty party was not 
eager to show himself. 

“It would have been quite bad enough,” the 
Professor said, “if you had caricatured me, but 
to insult a gentleman to whom you are so largely 
indebted, and to injure the feelings of an inof- 
fensive lady, is quite intolerable.” 

The boys who were innocent were as much in- 
terested in detecting the offender as was the Pro- 
fessor. 

Ned Tryst tried to look indifferent, but his 
keen, black eyes could not fix their gaze any 


where—especially he could not look the Profes- 


sor squarely in the face. 

Two other boys in the back part of the room 
were unusually red in their faces. 

It did not take the Proféssor long to decide 
who had been guilty of this contemptible act. 

Again he ordered the miscreant to stand—but 
nobody rose. 

‘‘Master Tryst may come to the platform.” 

The lad arose reluctantly, and went forward, 
trying very hard to look unconcerned and smil- 
ing. 

“Did you draw those figures upon the black- 
board?” 

“No, sir,” in an irresolute voice. 

“Look me in the face, sir!’’ 

Ned raised his black eyes, but let them fall 
again, and glanced shyly out from under his eye- 
brows to the two boys in the back part of the 
room. But they were very much absorbed in 
not looking at him. 

“You may remain where you are until I order 
you to take your seat,” the Professor said. 

Then the classes went on as usual. 

At first Ned bore himself very bravely. Once 
in awhile some scholar would encourage him 
by a shrug or smile; but after a little, the pu- 
pils grew tired of looking at him, and Ned grew 
tired of himself. 

When he began to change his positions, and to 
exhibit signs of fatigue, the Professor asked him 
again if he made the drawings. 

“No, sir,’’ Ned answered, a little more firmly, 
for he was of the opinion the Professor had com- 
menced to think him innocent. 

Then the lessons went on again, and the Pro- 
fessor seemed to forget him entirely. Poor Ned 
stood on one foot and then on the other, and was 
evidently becoming quite tired. Once or twice 
he looked as if he would like to ery. 

Presently the girls came into the room to be 
heard in astronomy, and finding Ned standing 
bolt upright on the platform, some of them 
laughed and pointed at him in a very unfeeling 
way. 

Ned understood it well enough. Indeed, he 
knew that almost every one in school owed 
him a grudge, and that we were all pointing and 
hissing at him in our hearts. 

Three long hours he stood on that platform, 
when his lips began to quiver, and his obstinacy 
gave way. 

“Master Tryst,” the Professor asked once more, 
“T ask you for the last time, did you make those 
drawings?” 

“Yes, sir;” and Ned broke out into a half 
sob, half howl, as if he was receiving the thrash- 
ing he merited. 

“‘Was any oneconcerned in it beside yourself ?”’ 

“T would rather not tell,” Ned said, taking his 
knuckles out of his eyes, and looking askance 
across the room to the two boys who were begin- 
ning to turn pale. 

“Very well, it is not necessary that you should. 
I respect your feclings in that respect,’ the Pro- 
fessor said. ‘You may take your seat, sir.” 

Ned sat down to his desk, an humble, sobbing 
fellow; and it was pitiful to see him, when we 
went down to prayers at night, still burving his 
face in his hands, and looking as if he never 
could hold up his head again. 

There was a large rattan on the Professor’s 
desk, a sight that none of us had ever seen be- 
fore in Mossville Academy. We did not suppose 
it possible that our kind, indulgent Professor 
could whip any one, not even Ned Tryst and the 
boys concerned with him. 

That the sight made us all shiver, you may be 
sure; for when a good, conscientious teacher be- 
lieves it to be his duty te use a rattan, the blows 
are not likely to be lightly laid on to the shoul- 
ders of the offenders. 

Such a prayer as the Professor offered up that 
night, I never heard from any otuer teacher. 





His voice seemed full of tears, and the words 
came so slow, and were so sadly spoken, that we 
could not help seeing that he was almost over- 
whelmed with a sense of his responsibility, in 
view of the painful duty he felt he must perform. 

Ah, scholars! if you but knew how often it is 
the case that teachers, whom you think exact- 
ing, are distressed when your conduct makes it 
necessary for them to inflict punishment upon 
you, you would never condemn them for chas- 
tisements which fall so heavy on their own hearts. 

“The ladies may retire—the young men will 
remain,” said the Professor, very quietly. 

So we all went out softly, glancing at poor 
Ned Tryst. I think every girl, and even Miss 
Mondram, were sorry for him. 

To be continued. 
—<~@—_—_“———_ 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 


A gentle voice, a heartfelt sigh, 
A modest blush, a speaking eye, 
A manner un ’ ; 
These things are beautiful to me. 


A ready hand, a loving heart, 

A sympathy that’s free from art, 

A real friend among the few; 
These things are beautiful and true. 


A mother’s prayer, an answer mild, 
An aged sire, a little child, 

A happy home, a cheerful hearth ; 
These things are beautiful on earth. 


A joyful song, a chorus sweet, 

An earnest soul and willing feet, 

A day of peace, a night of rest; 
These things are beautiful and blest. 


A sister’s love, a brother’s care, 

A spotless name, a jewel rare, 

A cleanly tongue, that will not lie, 
These things are beautiful—and why? 


Because they all are born of love, 
And emanate from God above; 

An earnest of the heavenly birth, 
These things are beautiful on earth. 





For the Companion. 
A STREET ARAB. 

Peter Nolan had been hard at work ever since 
four o’clock in the morning. 

His mother, an Irish washerwoman, had sent 
him, first, across town, to bring home the soiled 
clothes she was to wash, and lastly, she had hur- 
ried him from the house to gather up the refuse 
wood which was to make her day’s supply of 
fuel. 

Wood-gathering was not an agreeable employ- 
ment to Peter, nor would it be to any one in the 
streets of a city, where chips are few and glean- 
ers plenty. He had gone over the same ground 
every morning since he was old enough to do 
so, and no one knew better than he how thank- 
less and wearisome the task was. 

But it was wood, or no breakfast, with Peter; 
so he went sneaking around the corners, dod¢-. 
ing the policemen when he saw them in the dis- 
tance, and made his way to the river, where, as 
good luck would have it, an old keg had been 
washed ashore by the friendly water. 

Peter lost no time dashing it against the rocks 
and making the staves into a bundle, which he 
swung ove? his back. He was on his way home, 
when a policeman met him. 

Peter did not like policemen—and I am afraid 
Peter was only too well known to this one in par- 
ticular. So the boy dodged a little to avoid 
meeting the man, and this was why the officer 
thought he would see what he was doing. 

“Hollo! What mischief are you up to now?” 

“Nothing, sir.” 

“Where did you get that wood ?” 

“It was an old keg I found in the river.” 

The man looked at the wood glumly enough, 
while Peter stood anxiously scratching his head. 

“You just leave that wood there, and get 
home!” 

“Tben I'll get a lickin’,” Peter sniffled. 

“There’s been stealing enough of this kind. 
It must be stopped. So take yourself off!’ and 
the club was lifted in a way Peter understood to 
be final. . 

The boy flung down the staves sullenly, gave 
them a lingering look of regret, and moved for- 
ward a few rods; then he glanced backward, ev- 
idently hoping the officer would relent. The 
man was standing on the corner looking after 
him, however, and raised his club again, as the 
boy turned his head towards him. 

Peter leaned up against an iron railing, and 
vented his wrath and sorrow by sundry kicks 
and a good deal of low howling. He was hun- 
gry asa bear, and tired, and what was worse 
than all, he was hopeless, for there would be 
nothing for him but a beating if he went home 
empty handed. 

The policeman was evidently in his worst 
mood that morning, for he took the trouble to 
oome half a block to drive poor Peter away from 
the iron fence, asif he grudged him the luxury 
of tears. 

Peter moved forward when the officer ap- 
proached, with both hands in his pockets, and 


his naked feet scuffing spitefully. Coming to a 
basement where the people seemed to be moving, 
he loitered again, and looked about him. 

There was a furniture wagon before the door 
and men were bringing things out and placing 
them in the cart. 

“Get out the way, can't you?” one of the men 
muttered, as he pushed by the boy, hitting him 
violently with the corner of the table, in a way 
that cut his forehead to the bone. ; 

“Served you right,” the servant girl said, who 
came out just then with both hands full of pails 
and boxes. 

Blinded and terrified by the blood, Peter was 
making a loud outery, when the mistress of the 
house, who had been looking from a window, 
with her baby in her arms, called to Bridget to 
bring the boy into the basement. 

“Come along wid ye, then,” cried Bridget, 
giving him a push and a blow; “what business 
have the like of ye to be botherin’ dacent peo- 
ple?” 

“Poor little fellow!” said the lady, pitifulty, 
putting down the baby and going to him kindly, 

“Now that is too bad, to cut a boy that way! 
Biddy, bring me a basin of water and the court 
plaster.” 

“An’ what for will ye be botherin’ yersilf fe 
that way, ma’am?” cried Bridget. But she 
brought the water and plaster, and the lady 
bathed the wound and dressed it, talking a lit 
tle to the boy, in a motherly way, as she did so. 

“If you could work, now,” ghe said, “you 
would not be in any body’s way, and get hurt; 
would you, my boy?” 

Peter thought of the dreary miles he had 
tramped that morning, and of the little his la 
bor had amounted to. A tired, sorrowful look 
came into his eyes, and the eyelids drooped and 
the lips quivered. 

The lady happened to look at him just then, 
and a new light seemed to flash into her mind. 
The boy was something more than a stupid clod. 
He had a heart, a soul, and was a human being, 
like the little baby crowing and laughing in the 
cradle. 

“Whose boy are you?” she asked. 

“Maggie Nolan’s, ma’am. 1’m Peter!” 

“Is your father living!” 

“No, ma’am. Mother washes.” 

“What are you out for so early, if you havea 
mother?” 

Peter sighed, and looked away with a desolate, 
dazed expression on his face, that went straight 
to the good woman’s heart. 

“Mother sent me for wood, but the policeman 
took it away,” groaned Peter. 

“Did you steal it?” 

“No, ma’am, I never steals—leastways, when 
I can help it.” 

“Well, we are moving, as you see; and there 
is a whole pile of stuff in the back yard there, 
that you may have and welcome, if you can 
take it away.” 

Peter’s face was aglow, now, aud he looked up 
at the lady with a bright, grateful look, that did 
not escape her. 

“You will have to fly round, sir, for we shall 
be off presently,” she said, smiling. ‘Bridget, 
you may show him what he can have.” 

Peter thanked the lady and followed the maid. 

There was quite a store of broken boards and 
bits of wood, that looked to him like a treasure. 
He lost no time in placing the largest upon the 
ground, and piling others upon it, until the bun- 
dle was much larger than he was himself; then, 
with some difficulty, he managed to raise it to 
his head and balance it there. 

The lady looked after him as he crept out of 
the basement door with the enormous load. 

“That is not a lazy boy, Bridget. I like him.” 

Mrs. Glover (that was the lady’s name) took 
up her little baby, and held it to her breast, in a 
fond, thoughtful way. Then she kissed the soft, 
velvety cheek, and sighed. 

She was thinking what if, in the many changes 
of this Gtful life, her child should be as poor 
and over-worked as that little fellow! And it 
might be! Yes, it might be! And the woman 
sighed again, and fondled the little creature with 
kisses, and hugged it the closer, as if to shield 
it from all the cruel world would inflict upon her 
darling. ‘ 

It was a lucky wind that was blowing that 
morning for Peter. The wood made his mother 
pleasant, and her good nature made the break: 
fast relish, so that Peter returned for the remaia- 
der of the boards with a light-heartedness very 
unusual to him. 

“O,” thought Peter, as he tripped over the 
pavement, “why don’t people always speak kind 
words to the like of us? Kind words don’t cost 
anything, and they are better than sunshine.” 

The wood was all removed at last, and Peter 
went in to thank the lady fer her kindness, al 
to say how glad he would be to help her in any 





way hegould, to pay her for it. 
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Mrs. Glover had plenty of help, she said, but 
there were some odd things, and cast-off gar- 
ments that he was welcome to takeaway. These 
were given to the lad, and telling him to bea 
good boy, and wishing him “good luck,’’ she 
pade him “good morning.” After awhile, Peter 
forced himself away, looking up to the parlor 
windows as he went by the house, hoping to see 
the cheerful face once more. The curtains were 
all removed, and the large, naked panes of glass 
jooked lonesome enough; so he walked on, wish- 
ing he had such a home, or that his mother did 
not wash, or, what would be best of all, that peo- 
ple would help him to do right and treat him 
as if he was like other folks. 

To be sure his thoughts were a good deal mud- 
died, and his notions of what “other folks” were, 
yery vague and unsatisfactory; but he was sure 
of two things: one was, that Peter Nolan was 
jnevery body’s way, and it was a pity he had 
ever been born; the other was, that if every éne 
was as kind, and generous, and pitiful as the 
lady he had met that morning, he would not 
have to die to go to heaven, nor the priest would 
not have to tell him to be good, for he would 
tot harm Mrs. Glover, or any like her, no, not if 
he was starving. 

In this happy frame of mind Peter went down 
te the Battery to look up a “job” there. There 
night be a valise to carry, or a trunk to trundle, 
@ a stranger might be glad to be guided to 
some place in the city. 

Peter was a regular wharf rat. He could al- 
most have lived under the water, like a mermaid. 
Whenever the coast was clear, and the police- 
men off duty, he was sure to be one of the many 
to be seen paddling about as swimmers or boat- 
as. He was very happy while turning somer- 
sets in the river; but he was still more elated 
when he could paddle a row boat right under 
the prow gf a ferry boat, and escape with his 
life. 

It was in this latter luxury that Peter was in- 
dulging, when a lady came out of the cabin, and 
stood by the railing, watching the boy’s wanton 
frolic. The danger was so imminent, and the 
rashness of the young rascal so appalling, that 
in the excitement of watching him, Mrs. Glover 
relaxed her hold upon her baby, just as, with 
an exultant shout, the darling flung itself clear 
of her sheltering arms, and dropped into the 
cruel waters below. 

There was a terrible struggle for life or death 
then. The panic-stricken passengers on board 


the boat gathered helplessly around the frantic | 


mother, or breathlessly watched the struggles 
ofthe child. There were erders, and shouts, and 
plenty of clamor, but no one Yentured his own 
life to restore the infant to its mother. 

The little form fluttered here and there at the 
mercy of the waves, and the white garments had 
sunk under the foam, when a small boat shot 
toward the infant, and a mite of a boy sprang 
from it into the river. 

It was all the work of an instant, and while 
the stunned and panic-stricken lookers-on were 
preparing for action which, after all, would have 
oniy resulted in rescuing a corpse, the mite of a 
bey dashed past the stern of the boat, and the 
next instant shouted to his companions to pick 
him up. 

It was wonderful how that wharf rat towed 
the child to the boat, and lifted it in, as if it was 
but a sea-weed plucked from the waves. 

Presently the mother held the babe in her 
arms again, and when she had wept her fill, she 
looked down upon the boy who had, God help- 
ing him, saved her treasure. 

Peter smiled when he noticed her look of sur- 
prise and recognition. 

“T guess you didn’t think ’twas me, ma’am,”’ 
he said, trying not to look so proud and happy. 

“God bless you! what can Ido for you, Peter?” 

“You've done it already, m:a’am.” 

“I shall find a way toe reward you, Peter.” 

And she did. 

“He would have saved any body’s baby,” he 
says, “but he is glad it was Mrs. Glover’s, be- 
cause now he is treated like other folks, and be- 
side, he would rather do it for Mrs. Glover than 
for any body living.” 

——__+or- 
GREAT BELLS. . 


; The largest bell in the world, as is well known, 
is that called the Great Bell of Moscow, which 
Weighs nearly 400,000 pounds. It fell in the 


great fire of 1737, and, after being disused for 
hearly a century, was placed on an enormous 


Pedestal, and consecrated as a chapel. 
Moscow is indeed a city of bells. 


five thousand on festival and holy days filt the 
air with their majestic chime. 
Is : 
“There is now suspended in the tower of St. 
Wan, at Moscow, a bell which weighs 144,000 


More than 


Says a writer on 


feet. It is said that when it sounds, which is but 
once a year, ‘a deep, hollow murmur vibrates all 
over Moscow, like the fullest notes of a vast or- 
gan, or the rolling of distant thunder.’ 

“The bell at Notre Dame Cathedral, at Paris, 
cast in 1680, weighs thirty thousand pounds; that 
of St. Peter’s, at Rome, seventeen thousand 
pounds; that of Notre Dame Cathedral, Mon- 
treal, the largest in America, twenty-nine thou- 
sand pounds; and that of the Parliament House, 
in London, forty thousand pounds. 

“The Chinese have also made some colossal 
bells, one of which, at Pekin, weighs one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds; but the tone 
of their bells, is said to be discordant and 
‘panny,’ like most of their gongs.” 
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MY LADY, 


My lady’s eyes are bright and blue, 
er hair is soft and golden; 
Her voice is sweeter than the coo 
Of turtle doves when turtles woo. 
Her bright smile would embolden 
The faintest lover. More than this, 
She often clambers for a kiss! 


Her little hands are soft and fat, 
Her elbows have a dimple; 
Her dress is quite superb; a hat 
And snowy feather, think of that! 
And yet her tastes are simple; 
Red cape, blue sash, blue skirt; and biue’s 
The color of her funny shoes! 


— lady is not coy— 
n tiny lap already . 
She’ ite often sit; and to my joy 
She calls me “Ty, ” or “My dear boy, a 
(She can’t quite manage “Teddy. 
Around my neck her arms she'll fold, 
And yet—you couldn’t call her bold! 


She says that she will be my wife 
When I’m inclined to marry. 
How sweet, how sweet she’ll make my life! 
I have no fear of wedded strife, 
Then wherefore should I ta 
Well, if the truth must here ie told, 
My lady’s only three years old! 
a. os 
For the Companion. 
ANNETTE. 
Charley Dane’s room was in confusion. His 
trunk was drawn into the centre of the floor, 
and he was hastily filling it. Stockings, shirts, 
wristbands, collars, were thrown in from the 
bureau where he stood, without the slightest 
attempt at order. 
His face wore a determined and angry expres- 
sion. His lips were tightly closed, there was a 
strange shadow in his dark eyes, and occasion- 
ally he muttered to himself. 
Locking his trunk at last, and lifting his small 
portmanteau, he gave a final glance around, and 


again while he lived would he darken that room, 
or cross his father’s threshold. 


twelve or thirteen, met him in the hall. 
wont to call her. 
gestures, lavishing kisses upon her sweet lips. 


wonderingly. 
“Yes, darling, for along, longtime.” ° 


anger, he had sworn never to return. 


of his mother when he was very young. 
with her gentle ways, knew how toereach his 
heart, and after her quict discipline was no 
longer extrcised, he manifested the wilfulness 
and determinatien of his character in a way 
that made his friends uneasy, and gave his father 
great anxiety for his future. 
The other sons were dutiful and eyen-tempered, 
and their whole care in life seemed to be to lead 
the old man, their father, tenderly down the hill 
of life. 

Charley had long felt envious of the love their 
thoughtful ways evoked from his father, and yet 
he could not bring his stubborn nature to bend 
to the same offices of affection. He chose rather 
to think his father did not love him as he did 
the others; and at last, being foiled in an unrea- 
sonable and impious wish, he left the house in 
which he had been born, declaring that he would 
never return to it. 

A letter informed his father of this determina- 
tion. Its perusal and his subsequent anguish 
brought on an alarming illness, from which the 
poor old man recovered very slowly. After that, 
though he seldom mentioned the name of his 


Dane seemed failing very fast. 


brother in vain. 





Pounds, and the diameter of which is thirteen 


you are all after his heart. Go your way, and 





swore, with a fearful imprecation, that never 


As he passed out, a beautiful little girl, of 
It was 
his only sister, his heart’s darling, as he was 
She did not know why he 
caught her in his arms with such passionate 


“Are you going away, Charley?” she asked, 


Annette burst into tears, for she had never 
seen that hard, fierce look upon his face before. 
She little thought that, in the bitterness of his 


From his infancy, Charley Dane had been a 
headstrong boy, very difficult to manage. A 
great misfortune had befallen him in the death 
She, 


will gomine. Ihave chosen my life deliberately. | room. There they found him raving about his 
I shall neverturn back. Don’twaste your words | sister, begging her to forgive him, sobbing, 
ugnon me. They will not change my purpose.” | weeping, in the delirium of fever. 

His very face, as he spoke, looked so harsh} For weeks they watched, till he came out of 
and imperious that the brothers turned away, | the gray shadow of the death that had so long 
hopeless; nor did they again attempt to soften | threatened him, weak as a child, and with all a 
his obdurate heart. | little child’s gentleness. The self-will, the terri- 
So he went his way. Sometimes he met his | ble pride was gone. The father had found his 
little sister in the street. Then, he would walk | son, and the brothers their youngest brother, 
with her awhile, invite her to the home he had | the Benjamin. 
made his, and lavish upon her every token of | Another man lifted himself from that sick bed, 
affection, but to her artless query, “Why don’t | and went out into the world so changed that he 
you come home, Charley?” he had only one an- | was a wonder to all who knew him. Then the 
swer,— old man leaned upon his arm, and, in his dotage, 
“T am never coming home again.” often fancied him the gentle daughter who had 
A year passed. Sometimes the father, totter-| gone up to heaven—perhaps called away by 
ing under the burden of infirmities, was seen | God that her death might work this great reform, 
in the street by his son. Well was it that the 
old man did not see that he turned aside abruptly, 
and with an angry frown, to avoid meeting him, 
for this would assuredly have seemed too hard 
to bear. 

At length Annette was struck down by sick- 
ness. Often, while raving in her fevered de- 
lirium, she would call for her brother Charles, 
using all the endearing words her childhood had 
been so lavish of, and praying him to come to 
her once more. They sent word to her brother 
that she was very sick—dangerously sick—and 
called for him constantly. 

He read the note with pale and quivering lips, 
and his tears fell over the passionate lines that 
prayed him to come, but the proud, cruel heart 
said no, and trampled its own anguish under its 
feet. 

He managed to hear of her from day to day. 
Now she was better—now worse; now there were 
strong hopes that the pretty flower would lift its 
poor little drooping head once more, and then 
came the dread word that she was dying. 

Would he go now? 

In very agony he threw himself upon the floor, 
and wrestled with his grief and his pride. But 
the unhallowed temper, satanic in its strength, 
said no! You have sworn an oath that you will 
never cross that threshold. They wait and watch 
for you; they say this will recall him to his 
senses; now he will repent of his anger, and 
we shall conquer. Though his whole frame 
trembled with his anguish and his love, yet he 
lingered, yet he agonized, till at last the word 
came,— 

“She died last night at midnight.” 

Dead! That blooming, beautiful child! The 
ouly creature he had loved with the strength of 
his whole soul! Dead! And she had called for 
him! Stretching her white arms from the 
gloomy edge ef the grave, she had called so pit- 
eously for “‘Brether Charles.” It might have 
soothed her last anguished heurs to look upon 
his face, and to feel, with her pure child’s spirit, 
that there was peace again in her father’s house. 
Now it might never be. She was dead.. They 
were robing her for her funeral. His father sat, 
sorrowful, beside the corpse of his youngest 
born, but not more did his heart bleed at her 
death than at the perverseness and pride that 
made a demon of his son. 
Poor old mau! He knew, in the midst of his 
overwhelming grief, that the soul of his erring 
son was heavy. He knew how they, the two 
youngest, had loved cach other; how he had bent 
to her will when uninfluenced by all others, and 
lavished all the tenderness of his heart upon her. 
It was for his sake that the corpse of the beauti- 
ful girl was carried to the church. 


a 
THE PORTLAND QUARRIES. 


From a Correspondent. 
Tam sitting at the window of a quaint, red 
farm-house in the nice old town of Portland, Ct. 
My outlook is upon a grand orchard, thick with 
pear trees, that seem just now in the full perfee- 
tion of their ripeness. All about they hang; yel- 
low, brown, red globes that look as if the sun 
were shining through them—and then there are 
the peaches! 
Papa brought me to this secluded place to seo 
an old nurse of mine, a good woman, fast ap- 
proaching her hundredth year, for she was over 
ninety. She was quite too aged to serve at the 
time she left mamma to come here and finda 
home with her daughter, yet it seemed a great 
trial to her to have outlived her usefulness, 
Even then—and she was almost eighty—but for 
her growing blindness, mamma would gladly 
have kept her, for Patty was spryer than half 
the young girls, as she often laughingly said of 
herself. 
Lately her daughter had written us that the 
old mother had taken a notion that she could 
not die in peace without secing little child, av 
she always called me—the baby that was when 
she left our family. 
We found Mrs. Patty in a venerable farm- 
house, before whose door huge clms and chest- 
nuts waved their centuries-eld arms. The house 
and farm belong to her son-in-law, who has 
bought them since Mrs. Patty came to live with 
them. The dear old mother and grandmother 
had brought a blessing with her, and as she sat 
knitting in the chimney corner, the hard-work- 
ing son, who owned a few acres of uncultivated 
land down near the river, suddenly found that 
they were valuable. 
After the old lady had warmed her eyes, as 
she said, (and she could scarecly sec) with a 
sight of me, she could hardly let me alone when- 
ever Isat near her. She had grown very child- 
ish, but was no trouble at all, her daughter said. 
The daughter’s name was Abby, and she had 
a pretty little child. 
The evening of the day I came, Abby said to 
me,— 
“Abel must take you to the quarries, to-mor- 
row.” 
“What quarries?” quoth I. 
“That’s where Abel made his little money,” 
said Mrs. Patty, smoothing the folds of my dress 
with her withered hands. “’Twas cighteen year 
avo, I think, wasn’t it, Abby? He didn’t know 
’twas vallable, but there was a ledge o’ rock un- 
der it, best kind, and so they give him five thou- 
sand dollars—ought te make it ten. But Abel’s 


“It may be,” 
poor boy leoks upon her cold, white face, hi 
heart may turn to his home and to us again. 


to foot, a choir of sweet, fresh voices rang out: 


Go to thy rest, fair child, 
Go to thy dreamless bed, 
While yet so gentle, undefiled, 
With blessings on = head. 
Fresh roses in th 
Buds on thy pi beer Tala, 
as from this dark and ‘changeful land, 
here flowers so quickly fade. 


staggering as he went. 


said the old man, “when my 


So the lovely form was carried to the old 
church where the family had always worshipped. 
The tall form of the haughty brother did bend 
over that sweet, sleeping face, and his hot tears 
fell upon the marble forehead. Almost was he 
persuaded, but that dreadful, uncompromising 
pride held him from turning to the stricken 
father, and confessing how great had been his sin. 

Suddenly, as he sat there, trembling from head 


The soft notes had scarcely ceased when Char- 
ley sprang from his seat, and, with a wild, hag- 
gard face, walked down the aisle of the church, 
The terrible trial had 


smart, Abel js; he’s made it ten, by this time, I 
guess ;’’ and she chuckled to herself. 

“When I first came home to ’em it went ag’in 
the grain, for I’d allers been independent, but 
the fust thing Abel did was to put afew hun- 
dred in the bank for the old mother. Think 0’ 
that! Wasn’t that good o’ him?” 

“But what kind of stone do they get in these 
quarries?” | asked, 

“Why, don’t you know?” said papa; “don’t 
you remember the splendid brown stone fronts 
in New York ?, That’s the Portland stone, quar- 
ried here and sent from here to Boston, Chicago 
—all over the country.” 

“T always thought that came from Portland, 
Me.,” said I. . 

“A good many people do,” replied Abby, as 
she went round getting supper for us, and help- 
ing the awkw: we Trish girl; “but you shall sce 
them to-morrow.’ 

So, on the morrow, leaving old nurse — t- 
able and happy, we took a seat in Abel’s new 
“Dearborn,” and drove straight to the quarries. 
It happened to be a busy morning, and as we 


$ 


ce 


youngest son, his hair grew whiter, his head bent 
lower, and those who saw him said that Father 


His brothers reasoned with their wayward 


“There are three of you,” he said, fiercely, ‘‘and 


drove leisurely along, we heard the sound of 
mighty hammers, of loading and unloading; the 
haw-gee-get-up! of the teamsters, and the stir 
and bustle of the working men. 

It was, indeed, a wonderful sight, as we drove 
up agentle emimence, and presently the scene 
burst fipon us in all its beauty ;—the wide sut- 


been too much forhim. Out into the cool, clear 
day he went, his eyes glittering, and his cheeks 
on fire. On, andgn, and still on, his impetuous 
feelings hurried him, though he could not have 
told where he was going. Late at night, unrea- 
soning and unknowing, he went to the old home, 
I| rang, was admitted, and hurried up to his own 
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light streaming over hill and dale, the flashing 
river beyond, with its busy vessels laden with 
rock; its snowy sails; its pleasuye barges; the 
glorious fields of corn on every side; and Il am 
sorry to add, the beautiful stretches on the right 
hand and on the left, covered with the brilliant 
tobacco plant, 2 leaf that is only foul when put 
to foul uses. In the midst of all, at our feet, 
were the mighty quarries, with their layer upon 
layer of rich, reddish stone, glistening in great 
caves and grottoes, sparkling with recent rains. 
Roads were cut out of the stone, and men, and 
boys, and horses, and oxen were toiling and 
moving, while shouting, whistling and singing 
assailed the ear. It was, indeed, a novel sight. 

Presently, looking about, I perceived we stood 
near an old, old burying-ground. Here and 
there, headstones of the same brown, glittering 
rock lifted themselves a little way out of the 
ground, proclaiming that, for nearly a century, 
somebody’s loved and lost had slept the last, 
dreamless sleep. 

“What burial-place is this?” I asked. 

“O, it belongs to the ‘old society,’ as we call 
it, miss, the Congregational, and they’ve just 
sold it.” 

“Sold it to whom ?” 

“The quarry companies, miss; you see there’s 
stone of the first quality lies underneath, and 
they’ve cut and blasted all about it, so’t it just 
hangs over, like—they might ’s well have it.” 

“But what will they do with the dead?” I 
asked, in a sort of horror. 

“That’s their lookout,” he replied. ‘I s’pose 
folks ’Il claim some of ’em if there’s anybody 
livin’ they belong to. How would you like to 
go down into the quarries ?” 

We left the carriage, and found our way into 
the mouth of the huge pit. Father said that the 
quarry resembled some of the craters of the 
islands which he had often seen. Just that ster- 
ility, and bleakness, and blackness, though the 
sight of cranes, and great levers, and immense 
carts, and mighty oxen, was, of course, extra- 
neous. 

They have excavated to the depth of a hundred 
feet, and a hundred ‘acres are covered by the 
quarries—red, glittering, solid stone. I went to 
the mouths of seeming caverns, looked in long 
tunnels, saw beneath me the dark, stagnant 
water, watched them lifting the huge masses 
that looked like gigantic brown slates, and that, 
before long, will round out, in polished beauty, 
the portals of some splendid city home—some 
Fifth Avenue palace. 

Presently, Abel took me round to where a man 
seemed very intent on running a long iron in- 
strument into the ground. 

“Ask him what he is doing, 


? 


” said papa. 

“Barin’ for a plas’ miss,” he answered, with- 
out tooking up. 

Father laughed at my look of perplexity. 

“He’s Irish,” replied Abel. ‘They’re that fresh 
about here that it’s hard to understand them. 
He says he is boring for a blast, and at twelve 
o’clock it will take place.” 

We left these unhewn palaces glittering in the 
sun, their rough sides full of diamonds, with 
their fearful cavernous openings, and went back 
to ourcarriage. All the houses on the left of the 
road had been bought by the owners of the quar- 
ries, and itis only a question of time how long 
they shall stand, for the ground is rich beneath 
them, 

There are three different quarrics in Portland; 
Ihave been giving you a sketch of only one of 
them; that one I believe the largest.@ 

We arrived at the farm-house to find a nice 
lunch spread out, and ate our peaches and cream, 
our white bread and honey, and sundry other 
delicacies, with thankful hearts. 

Dear old Mrs. Patty monopolized me, and I am 
glad to be able to give her so much pleasure, for 
probably we shall-never meet again. ALICE. 

—~+oo—__—__—_ 
THE TWO MANIACS. 

More than fifty years ago, a party of young 
men were in the habit of meeting together, even- 
ing after evening, in the village tavern, to enjoy 
what they termed harmless pleasure, chatting 
over the table, and passing round the jovial cup. 

It was generally late before they separated, 
and it is needless to say that they seldom re- 
turned home sober, 

One night, when they had been particularly 
merry, and had entertained one another with 
tales of wonder and fear, one of the party de- 
elared he feared nothing, neither God, nor man, 
nor devil. 

“Will you go through the churchyard,” said 
another, “‘stand upon a tombstone, and ery out, 
‘Arise, ye dead, and come to judgment’ ?” 

“Yes, I will,” he replied; and forthwith pro- 
ceeded towards the graves, while two of his com- 
panions followed to hear whether he would do 
as he had said, Bold in his impious daring, he 





walked half way through the churchyard, and 
mounting on a tomb, cried aloud, ‘Arise, ye 
dead, and come to judgment!” Once more he 
repeated the solemn words, when suddenly a 
white object sprang up from behind a tomb, and 
a shrill voice exclaimed, “Yes, Lord, I come, I 
come!” 

The wretched drunkard fled in terror; and, 
when found, he had lost-his reason, which he 
never again recovered. His two companions 
were so much impressed with the solemn inci- 
dent that they reformed their evil ways. 

But what was the cause of this strange occur- 
rence? A poor crazy woman, who was in the 
habit of straying about by night, as well as by 
day, had laid herself down to rest among the 
graves. Her head wandered, but her heart was 
fixed on Hfm who changeth not; and hearing, 
as she thought, in the solemn midnight hour, 
the voice of the great archangel calling the quick 
and the dead to meet their Judge, she gladly re- 
sponded to the summons; for slice was prepared 
to welcome her Lord with joy. 
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THERE IS ROOM AT THE 


O let not the evil disturb you, 
There’s good if you but search it out. 

Make pure thine own conscience, my brother, 
Nor mind what the rest are about. 

And whether your work may have fallen 
In sanctum, or office, or shop, 

Remember, the low grounds are crowded, 
But there’s always room at the top. 


TOP. 


—_+o-—___—_- 
A RAMBLE IN PERU. 


Peru, the land of the Incas, the fabled El Do- 
rado of the West, the storied clime of gems and 
gold! ’ 

One delightful afternoon in 1860, I found my- 
self in Callao Bay. The bay is one of the larg- 
est, calmest, and most picturesque on the Pacific 
side of South America. The land view is diver- 
sified, the far mountains lending it a deep tone 
of color, a lofty and shadowy grandeur. Deep 
down in the pure, translucent waters may be 
seen the ruins of the grand old city of Callao, 
which was submerged in 1746. 

After cruising about the bay for a number of 
days, our captain started on a journey inland, 
taking me as his companion. ~ 

The distance from Callao to Lima is fourteen 
miles. The road approaching the capital is lined 
with broad villas and charming gardens, filling 


the air with the perfume of luxurious vegetation, | 


gorgeous flowers and aromatic trees. 


Lima, the “City of Kings,” is situated on the | 


banks of the Rimac. It is surrounded by a wall, 
and graced with stately domes and towers. The 
grand cathedral, famous as the resting-place of 
Pizarro, is a massive stone structure, with a gor- 
geously painted facade. The old, Moorish-look- 
ing palaces wear a cheerless and shadowy aspect, 
recalling the ancient glory of Spain and the 
Spanish conquerors. 

We spent two weeks in the City of the Kings, 
and then set out on an excursion to the moun- 
tains,— the lofty, cloud-touching Cordilleras, 


towering up at a distance of some sixty or sev- | 


enty miles inland. 

The road was ascending. Almost before we 
were aware that our journey was upward, we 
found ourselves 4,000 fect above the level of the 
sea. At times the outlook along the way was 
massive and grand. The vegetation was rich 
and fantastic, and the trees and rocks swarmed 
with chattering paroquets. 

Near San Mateo we came near meeting with 
an adventure that might have cost us our lives. 

Hot and tired with the journey, we halted at 
a cool, plashing little spring, and dismounted for 
the purpose of restiny, and enjoying a refreshing 
draught. Our native attendant was walking a 
little in advance of us, and looked around for 
us just as the captain had raised the cup of his 
flask filled with water. 

“Madre de Dios!” he screamed, in startled ac- 
cents, “Stop! Ilold on, den, capitano mio! Der 
veruga aqua—wartare ! 

At the same instant, hurling his heavy staff, 
he struck the cup from the captain’s hand, al- 
most breaking his arm. 

The assault was forgiven when he explained 
that we were about to drink from one of the poi- 
sonous veruga springs of that part of the coun- 
try, the water of which produces the most horri- 
ble ulcerous diseases, often ending in death. 

A day’s journey from Mateo brought us to the 
main chain of the Cordilleras. LIlere we fell in 
with some other travellers, and ascended the 
mountain pass in company. The summit of the 
pass was marked by two great mounds, consist- 
ing of the bones of sheep, dogs, horses, and ani- 
mals of burden that had perished of hunger, or 
from storms of snow in reaching these heights. 

The scenery was wild and grand, such as no 
pen can satisfactorily describe. Chaotic and 
gloomy, the mountains rose around, above and 


beneath me, as they were left when the Creator, 
by some stupendous convulsion of nature, saw 
fit to hurl and dash them forth in mighty confu- 
sion. Clouds hovered about the summit in Dil- 
lowy brightness. Mo trace of animal or vegeta- 
ble life, save the lichen, was visible. The scene 
became depressing from its utter desolation, and 
awe-inspiring from the massiveness of its gloomy 
grandeur. We were 16,000 feet above the level 
of the seq., Dizzy, and sick, and scarcely able 
to breathe, we dared venture no farther in our 
journey into the clouds, and it was with a strange 
feeling of pleasure that we started back towards 
the living, breathing world, and descended to 
the mountain village of Yauli. . 

The town—situated in an unutterably desolate 
region, of almost unending storms and of eter- 
nal snow—is an important place, containing 
some ten thousand inhabitants. Do you ask 
what could induce human beings to pass their 
lives ‘in such a place as this? ’Tis the old an- 
swer—Treasure. Here are mines of copper and 
silver; here is one avenue to the fabled El Do- 
rado, which in this case lies deep in the bowels 
of the storm-covered mountains, and not in the 
climes of the palm and the sun. 

The Indians who inhabit the place have many 
wonderful secrets in regard to hidden deposits 
of precious ore, secrets which adventurers try to 
worm out of them with but little success, 

Many cirious stories are told in regard to at- 
tempts to discover these secret treasuries of 
wealth. 





We left Yauli, and had proceeded but about 
half a mile, when We encountered a most fearful 
storm. It came suddenly. A peal of thunder, 
loud as all the artillery of the world, suddenly 
crashed above our heads, with a deafening, al- 
most stunning roar, rolling away in countless 
reverberations among the sombre peaks. Flash 





after flash of chain lightning followed, plough- 
ing up the ground aml rending the solid rock. 
Then came a fearful dash of rain, then a sudden 
fall of snow. Startled from their secret haunts, 
huge condors flew wildly past us, glaring at us 
with their blood-red eyes. 

The snow became blinding. Unable to travel 
back to Yauli, we began to look about ‘us for 
some place of shelter till the fury of the storm 
was spent. 

Such a shelter soon offered itself in the shape 
of onc of those strange structures that one may 





find in this section of the Cordilleras. Itwas an 

ancient sepulchre, built, like many others on the 
| public ways, no one can tell how, or when, or 
| by whom, but which probably once contained 
; the bones 6f some Indian chief, belonging to a 
| race who have left neither history nor tradition. 
We give a picture of one of these mountain 
tombs. 

When the storm subsided we continued our 
descent in the direction of Lima. 

We met with a singular adventure on our jour- 
ney. Late, one evening, we were startled by a 
tremendous noise in the air, proceeding from the 
Vicinity of a gully between some little hills. We 
cautiously approached the spot, where we en- 
tered upon one of the strangest scenes that it 
has ever been my lot to witness. 

Around the bleeding carcass of a large sheep 
hundreds of birds of prey were furiously fight- 
ing. The hideous turkey-vulture, with its fiery 
head, the black-headed vulture, with its doom- 
dooming cry, condors, hawks, kites, hundreds 
of birds of prey, all contending tor the possession 
of the poor bleeding tNnimal they had waylaid 
and killed. 

Approaching nearer, greatly excited by the 
contest, we were suddenly assailed by a couple 
of huge condors. 

“Murde de Dios! look out, hombres, take care 
your eyes!” cried the native. 

The warning did not come too soon. In rap- 
idly narrowing circles, one of the great birds 
had suddenly approached me, and, even as the 
native spoke, its blood-red eyes gleamed like fire 











raised my gun and pulled the trigger. The next 
instant I was knocked down with the impetus 
and weight of the bird as it fellupon ine. The 
rest of the birds took flight, startled by the re. 
port of the gun. 
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THE GIRDLING OF THE WORLD. 


According to statements of a semi-offici:| char- 
acter, the year 1871 will have an important place 
in the history of the triumphs of the electric tele. 
graph. 

Already mueh has been done to increase the 
number of great telegraphic lines, particularly 
in the way of connecting the Eastern world with 
Western Europe; but a great deal more soon 
will be done. - 

It is expected that in August the telegraph 
will be extended from Shanghai (China) to the 
new Russian naval station on the Pacific Ocean; 
and from the same place to Japan. 

Another line will be completed in November, 
fiom Singapore to Australia, thus connecting 
the Southern New World with the Old World of 
the North and the West. 

These lines finished, and at work, nothing, 
would remain to be done, to complete the gird- 
ling of the world, but that there should be teie- 
graphic communication between Japan and Cal- 
ifornia. That effected, America would be able 
to correspond with Europe, Asia, Africa and 
Australia, on the same day. 

Such are the successes of the telegraph thus 
far, and such are the prospects it has, soon to 
become further successes. 

Considering that it is only some twenty-seven 
years since the first electric telegraph went into 
operation, it is marvellous to behold its conquests 
over space and time. Steam was much loner 
in becoming the means of rapid communication 
between nations. sd 

More than thirty years passed after Fulton’s 
first trip before steamships began to run regu- 
larly between England and America, but in 
twenty-two years telegraphic communication be- 
tween those countries was established. That it 
could be established was demonstrated in four- 
teen years. 

It was the success of the Atlantic cable, in 
1866,—a success that really dates from 1858,— 
that gave that impetus to telegraphy which has 
all but connected the five grand divisions of the 
globe, in only five years; and which will con- 
nect them ail in a very short time. 

That achievement demonstrated that the ereat- 
est extent of ocean was no obstacle to electrical 
communication,—that, in fact, the occan was 
the best ficld that the telegraph could have for 
its serene labors. | 

Ilence the rapidity with which lines have been 

laid since the summer of 1866, so that but little 
remains to be done, so far as respects the main 
work of connecting the leading parts of the 
earth. Doubts removed, enterprise has been 
speedy in its doings, and successful in its re- 
sults. 
- Much remains to be done in telegraphy, how- 
ever, in order to make it the effective agent that 
it should be in advancing the civilization and 
promoting the comfort of mankind. First, the 
telegraph should be more extensively used than 
it is, in countries where it exists, so that the cost 
of messages may be made very low. This can 
follow only from building many more lines. 

Secondly, ocean telegraphs should be greatly 
multiplied, so that their charges may be re- 
duced to just rates. There ought to be a dozen 
lines between the United States and Europe. 
Then an odious monopoly would cease to exist, 
and the Old World and the New would corres- 
pond at reasonable charges. 

Thirdly, the telegraph ought to be extended 
into countries which now it only grazes, or 
touches. It is, properly used, a great civilizer, 
and its benefits cannot be too extensively dif- 
fused. Africa is a continent that the telegraph 
could help immensely, and yet it will not }e an 
easy matter to take it into that continent, and 
through it. But it must triumph there ultimate- 
ly, and the year is not so very remote when both 
railway lines and telegraphic lines, with lateral 
branches, will connect Cape Bon with the Cape 
of Good Hope. 








—+~+e>—_—__—_—__-- 
THE BUFFALO OF INDIA. 

There are two kinds of buffaloes in India, the 
wild and the tame. The former are often ten 
fect in length, and live chiefly in swampy and 
pestilertial places. * The tame buffaloes are very 
intelligent and useful animals. We find the fol- 
lowing anecdote of this animal in the Young 
Folks’ News: 

A story is told of a boy in India eight years 


‘old, who was watching some tamed buffaloes a3 
they pastured near a wood, when a tizer fell 








before me; and it made a dash at my face. 1| 


upon him, and bean to drag him away. 


iuy the screams of their little master, two stout 
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buffaloes ran up, and gave battle to the furious 
peast, Which dropped the boy at once, and rushed 
npon the new comers. One of these he seized 
by the knee, but the buffalo was able to use his 
horns so well that the enemy ran off. But while 
this buffalo was bravely defending himself the 
other stood over the body of the boy, who could 
not rise from the ground. The good beast was 
ready to give the tiger a sound whipping if he 
should try to lay hold of the child. The boy, 
though badly wounded, was doing well, when, a 
few days afterwards, the facts were noted down 
in the neighborhood of their occurrence. 





LYNCH LAW NOT OF AMERICAN 
ORIGIN. 

America has long labored under the stigma of 
being the country in which Lynch Law was in- 
yented, or is sustained, this wild and irregular 
mode of administering justice, (or injustice) tak- 
ing its name from a person who was conspicu- 
ous as & judge on our Western frontier. But 
Lynch Law is not an American institution. k 
was imported into the New World from the Old. 
If it did not come over in the Mayflower, or the 
Arbella, it came over to the colonies, or planta- 
tions, very soon after those immortal vessels vis- 
ited America. All that is of American origin in 
it, is the new name that has been given to the 
new thing here. 

“Rude justice,” as it has been called, is the 
same thing that is known here by the name of 
Lynch Law, and that-has been as common in Eu- 
rope as in America. It may be called a border 
“institution,” for we find it prevailing on the 
borders of almost every country in the wilder 
times of their history; and what we have seen 
done in our Southern and Western frontiers is 
preciscly the same thing as history shows us. * 
to be common on the borders, or “‘marshes” ot 
England, Scotland and Wales. 

It was also well known in France, in Germany, 
and in other European countries; and it can 
safely be asserted that there never was a coun- 
try in which it was altogether unknown. We 
find instances of it among the Jews,—and also 
in the histories of the Greeks, the Romans, and 
other classic nations, : 

The famous Vehmique Tribunal of Germany 
was nothing but a Lynch Law Court, or scrics 
of courts, on a large scale. That tribunal grew 
out of the lawlessness of the middle ages, just 
as our Lynch Law grows out of the lawlessness 
of our frontier life, and is a better code than 
none at all, though liable to be terribly abused. 

The Vehmique Tribunal had among its mein- 
bers not a few of fhe highest persons of the Red 
Land,—as the scene of its jurisdiction was called, 
—and its powers far exceeded those of the gov- 
ernments of that part of the world. It was 
Lynch Law on the grandest possible scale, and 
it was denounced by the regular authorities just 
as hotly as Lynch Law is now deneuneed many 
thousands of miles from the Red Land. It is 
curious to find the same things done, and the 
same words uttered, in the nineteenth century 
on the banks of the Sacramento and the Colum- 
bia, that were uttered and done in the fourteenth 
century on the banks of the Elbe and the Rhine. 

“Jedwood Justice” was one of the names giv- 
en to the kind of Lynch Law that was known 
on the borders of England and Scotland, four or 
five hundred years ago. It was interpreted to 
mean that, undcr its. administration, men were 
first exceuted, and then tried. “Hang to-day, 
and try to-morrow!” was the interpretation of 
“Jedwood Justice.” “Jeddart Justice” is the 
more correct rendering of the term. It is from 
the Scotch border town of Jeddart, a place of 
great note in the old times. 

“Scarborough Warring” is a similar term, and 
belongs to Lynch Law. It means this: “First 
knock you down, and then ask you to stand 
sill!” The expression is thoroughly expressive 
of a time of violence. 

Kings have presided at Lynch Law Courts. 
James V. of Scotland did so when he sent Jolin 
Armstrong and his border men to the gallows, 
thouzh they had come ont to welcome him. 
They were ticd up and turned off as rapidly and 
tcaorselessly as if they had been so many horse 
thieves taken in Nevada or Colorado. 
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THAT COULD TEACH US 

SOMETUING, 

Whether we are descended from monkeys or 
hot, there is no question but that they (as well 
«3 Many other brutes) are excellent instructors 
for us in some things. Rev. T. K. Beecher says: 

Here is one of Darwin’s zoological ancedotes : 
A certain motherly ape was wont to adupt aud 
care for a variety of youtg beside her own, such 
he Puppies, kittens, orphaned monkeys, and other 
wuman beings. A kitten under her care, striking 
around, as kittens will, scratched the good ape’s 
nose—an unprecedented experience in all her 
hursery work. «The ape caught the kitten at 
ence, examined the offending claws, and bit 
them off, one by one. A capital story! I have 
Wakened in the night, and laughed in the dark 





AN APE 





at the vision of that sober ape chastising her 
kitten, tempering mercy with justice. Ifit must 
be so, that we are-all descended from apes, I like 
such as she for my ancestress. ‘‘Give time 
enough,” the daughters of such an ape might 
keep boarding school with success. 
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ODDITIES OF OLD DR. MOORE. 


The late Rev. Dr. Humphrey Moore, who dicd 
recently at Milford, N. H., was a born wag, and 
it was not safe to indulge in badinage with him, 
for any who attacked him were very apt to get 
the worst of it. Scores of anecdotes have been 
related of him, of which we give one or two as 
we have heard them: 





At aministerial conference at one time, Dr. 
Moore preached an able sermon on “Our Dumb 
Animals.” At its close, Rev. Dr. D., a neigh- 
boring clergyman, commended the discourse, 
and remarked that every jackass would speak 
its praises. ; x 

“Glad to have one appreciative listener,” re- 
plied Dr. Moore. 

At a gathering of ministers Mr. Moore asked 
Dr. A. how his wife was. : 

“Mrs. A. is five hundred miles away, sir, and 
I don’t know how she is. 

“ Well off,” replicd Mr. Moore. : 

Mr. Moore had avery strong lisp, which to 
those not accustomed to hearing him was some- 
what troublesome. When calling at a school, 
one day, he was examining alittle girl in the 
alphabet, who could not tell the letter S. “That, 
my dear, ith eth,” said Mr. Moore. In repcat- 
invit, the little miss reproduced the lisp with the 
utmost faithfulness. “I said eth, not eth,” said 
the examiner. But it was allof no avail. Ex- 
ample was stronger than precept. 

This last reminds us of the foolish attempt of 
acertain learned man to talk to a Sunday school. 
He also had a bad lisp in his pronunciation, and 
that, along with the fact that he did not know 
0w to interest children, made his difficulty no 
common one. ‘My dear young friendth,” said 
he, “Lam rejoithed to thee you thtudying the 
Theripturth. There are two printhipal meth- 
odth of thtudying the Theripturth, one ith by 
analythith, and the other ith by thynthethith. 
Analythith ith the theparathion of the Bible into 
ith conthtituent parth, and thynthethith ith the 
recombinathion of the parth into onc harmoni- 
outh whole,” &c. 


Se 
A NOBLE CLERK. 

The following story was related by Rev. De 
Witt Talmage, at an address before the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association : 

A lady called at a certain store in the city, 
some years ago, and said to the clerk,— 

“Tlave you Lancastershire cloths?” 

“We have an article that we think as good as 
Lancastershire cloths.” 

“But not of English manufacture?” 

“Ne.” 

The lady left the store. 

The merchant quickly stepped to the clerk’s 
counter. 

“What did that lady want?” 

“Lancastershire cloths.” 

“What did you tell her?” 

“That we had goods that we thought as good 
as Lancastershire cloths.”’ 

“Why did you not tell her that they were Lan- 
sastershire cloths?” 

“Because they were not Lancastershirecloths.” 

“T have no further need of your services. You 
can go to the book-kceper’s desk and receive 
the wages duc you up to to-day.” 

The young man left the store, his moral char- 
acter unstained. 

He was a poor man, then, almost friendless 
and unnoticed. To-day he is a man of position 
and influence, one of the grand moral men of 
Ohio. 

a 
TO STOP BLEEDING AT THENOSE, 

We find the following directions for checking 
a flow of blood from a ruptured vessel in the 
nose, copicd from a medical journal: 

There are two arteries which supply the whole 
face with blood, onc on each side. ‘hese branch 
off from the main arteries on cach side of the 
neck, passing over the outside of the jawbone, 
about two-thirds of the way back from the chin 
to the angle of the jaw, under the ear, and run- 
ning upward toward the eye. Each of these ar- 
teries supplics just one-half of the face, the 
nose being the dividing line; the left nostril is 
supplied by the left artery. 

Now, supposing your nose bleeds by the right 
nostril, with the end of the forefinger feel along 
the outer ede of the right jaw till you feel the 
beating of the artery directly under your finger, 
the same as the pulse in your wrist. Then press 
the finzer hard upon it, thus getting the little 
fellow iu a tight place between your finger and 
the jawbone, The result will be that no drop of 
blood goes into that side of your face while the 
pressure continues; hence the nose instantly 
stops bleeding, for want of blood to flow. 

Continue the pressure for five minutes, and 
the ruptured vessels in the nose will by this time 
probably contract, so that when you Iect the 
blood into them they will not leak. Bleeding 
from a cut or wound in any part of the system 
may be stopped by compressing the artery from 
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which the blood flows. 
edge of this simple fact, should occasion require, 
may save the life of a dear friend. 
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A CHICKEN WITH A PIN THROUGH 
ITS LIVER, 

Fowls generally wear the pin feathers outside, 

but there is no telling where the thing would 


bring up if a progressive race of biddies should | 
Let every coop | 
Capt. Henry Heusner, of | 


undertake to wear brass ones. 
and roost read this. 
Hanover, York Co., relates the following as hay- 
ing come under his observation on Saturday last: 


On the morning of that day his youngest son 
killed a chicken, and whilst his wife was en- 
gaged in cleaning it, she discovered protruding 
through the liver a substance eof cylindrical 
form, resembling a bone, about an eighth of an 
inch in diameter, and two inches in length, with 
a round head or ball at each end. 

Upon removing it and cutting it open, a brass 
pin was found enclosed, over which had grown 
a thick coating of gristle. The pin was consid- 
erably corroded, looking as if it had been sub- 


jected to a severe test with the stfongest acids. 
The chicken apparently suffered no inconven- | 
ience from the strange and dangerons intruder, | 


and was fat and in good health. Ilow the pin 
got there is a mystery hard tosolve. The theory 
that it picked it up and swallowed it with food 
while eating, is hardly plausible, as it would 
have been a difficult matter for the pin to pass 
through the craw without endangering the hfe 
of the chicken. 

Can any of our sevans explain how the pin 
got there, and without instantly killing the fowl? 


_— 


CONSUMPTION CURED BY SAWING 
Woobn, 

Mrs. Dio Lewis tells a good story of herself: 

It seems Mrs. Lewis was aconfirmed consump- 
tive—two sisters having died that way. While 
her husband was on his rounds among his pa- 
tients, she used to take the airin his carriage, 
and grew no stronger. At last, in a desperate 
mood—there is no account of any pills, or ex- 
tracts, or compounds being used—her husband 
said, “Let us saw wood!’ 

One stick daily was thie first dose of this medi- 
cine—all she could bear. When this was con- 
quered with ease, she tackled two sticks, and af- 
terwards she was able to cope with three, four, 
five sticks, daily; and finally she sawed all the 
wood for the family. 

Of course there was a peculiar gratification in 
sitting by an open fire of wood of her own saw- 
ing, and letting her joyful thanks to the good 
God for increase of strength, go dancing up 
chimney with the sparks, as the bright flames 
curled in and out among the knots, from back- 
log and forestick that she had had tough tussles 
with and beaten to pieces! She lives in health 
and usefulness to tell her story, as very many 
invalids may, who, before it is too late, will un- 
dertake the simplest work in the open air. 





ONE GLASS, 


Ienry Welcome, hanged in Windsor, Vt., for 
murder, said: “I hope my situation will be a 
warning to all young men to be obedient to their 
parents, keep out of bad company, and away 
trom low places. This is what has brought me 
here; and I hope God will have meity on me for 
Jesus Clirist’s sake. I wish to say no more now 
except to caution all against tastiny liquors, be- 
— if they take one glass, they must take an- 
other. 





Dr. Samuel Johnson, whom one would sup- 
pose possessed great moral strength, declared 
that he could not drink a single glass, and there- 
fore he would not use wine atall. His idea was, 
that asingle glass led captive the will and weak- 


ened the moral powers, 


—— 
NOT QUITE. 
A Western man has tricd Darius Green’s ex- 
periment, and like Darius found flying pleasant, 
but alighting rather rough, 


A manin Detroit made himself two spacious 
wings of rattan, cark and oilskin, summoned 
his friends and the rfewspaper reporters, repaired 
to the roof of a one story house, and promised, 
just before he commenced to flap, that he would 
telegraph back from Grand Rapids. He flapped, 
but instead of being wafted upward and cleay- 
ing the blue air, he landed among some weeds, 
on his stomach. He explained that somehow he 
had lost the centre of gravity, and the audicnce 
took that view of it. 
= ter 


WONDERS OF SCIENCE, 


Over a hundred years ago, at a meeting of the 
Mathematical Association at Liverpool, a mem- 
ber said he could read a paragraph of a newspa- 
per at ten yards distance by the light of a far- 
thing candle. This being‘n all sides doubted, 
a wager was 1aid, wheu the member took a con- 
cave wooden dish, and covered it with pieces of 
looking-glass, which he fastened to the dish with 
putty. Having thus made a reflector, he passed 
it behind the farthing candle, and, taking his 
position ten yards from the light, he read aloud 
to the whole assembly, and won the wayer amid 
the greatest applause. Among those who wit- 
nessed this experiment was Capt. Hutchinson, 
the Master of the docks, who afterwards made a 
practical application of the principle it illus- 
trated by inventing reflecting lizht-houses. It 
has frequently occurred that discoveries made 
by scientific men have been regarded as merely 
curious until they were made uscful by less 
learned but more practical people, 





Acting upon a know’- | 
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- Pay 
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Cures SORE THROAT. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COLDS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures COUGHS. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures DIPHTHERIA. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Spitting of Blood. 
Poland’s White Pine Compound, 
Cures Pulmonic Affec- 
tions generally. 
Poland’s White Pine Compofind, 


Oures Kidney Oomplaints. 


Gy, 


“¥or health comes sparklingin the streams, 
From cool Chocorua stealing; 
There’s iron in our Northern winds; 
Our pines are trees of healing.” 
JOUN G, WHITTIER. 
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The Pastoris often asked by his Sabbath School Teach- 
ers, “What isthe best Commentary on the whole bible?” 
Here you have it, 


A New Oommentary on the Bible. 
THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY: 
A COMMENTARY, 

Critical and Explanatory, on the 


Old and New Testaments. 


BY REV. ROBERT JAMIESON, D. D., REV. A. R. 
AND REY. DAVID BROWN, D, b. 


In Two Volumes, Cloth, 


FAUSSET, 


l2mo. $6 00. : 


ALSO 


Tho Oritical and Explanatory Pocket Bible: 


Containing the Holy Scriptures according to the Author- 
ized Version, with References, etc,, and on the opposite 
page the same Commentary as the above, 

In Four Volumes. Il6mo, Cloth, $6 50. 

This will be found to be the most compact, as well as re- 
liable, Commentary published, and is admirably adapted 
to the Family, Sabbath School Teacher, and all Students 
ofthe Bible. Its theological opinions are Scriptural, its 
geographical researches are brought down to the latest 
periods, explanations of God's Word are sensible and 
clear, and the whole forms vue of the most useful and val- 
uable of Commentaries, 

The work isin two forms; the Portable, in two volumes, 
containing only the Commentary, and another edition, in 
which the text accompanies the Commentary, in four 
volumes, and is frnished at sv low 4 price that itis with- 
in the means of all classes, “ 

The sale of this work has been very large in Great 
Britain, and it is commanding, in this country, the general 
attention of Clergymen, Sabbath School Teachers, and all 
Students of the bible, 








JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Gould & Lincoln, 


40—3t 59 Washington Street, Boston, 





‘OUR STOOK OF FALL AND WINTER 


CARPETS, 


OIL CLOTHS, HTC., 


is now unusually large and we offer special inducements 
to purchasers, 
GOLDTHWAIT, 

SNOW & KNIGHT, 


33 Washington Street. 
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OUR IMPROVED 
NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. 








Church’s Patent Machine-Filled 
Shuttle-Bobbin, 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


This new article of mantfacture is a complete Wood Bob- 
bin filled with thread ready tor the Shuttle, and has the 
following advantiges over the ae. wound iron bob- 
yin: Ist. The time consumed and the vexation expe- 
ator in filling the iron bobbin by hand 
. Being evenly wound by machinery a per- 
fect tension is secured and a more perfect stitch produced. 
This improved bobbin is endorsed by the Singer, Florence 
and other leading Sewing Machine companics. We are 
now ready to furnish them for the following Machines :—- 
Grover & Baker, Singer, Florence, Weed F, F., Elias and 
A. B. Howe. Sample package 2200 yards of best six-cord 
thread, mailed post-paid on receipt of $100. Address 
MERRICK THREAD CO., lolyoke, Mass. 
In ordering always state style of Machine, 33—eow13t 








is all saved. 





SONGS The Popwar Book of To- 
w day. For all our Sunday 
“ai Schools. 
SALVATION. 


T. E. PERKINS, 


By T. Lk. PERKINS Publisher, 





AND 145 Eig 


Ruy. ALFRED TAYLOR, | b2—u 


hols Street, 





New York. 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


COMPANION. 








A BEAUTIFUL POEM. 


Robert Nicholl was a young man of great ex- 
cellence of character. He was a self-made man, 
arising from a very humble position in life to a 
most conspicuous position as an author, poet 
and journalist. He died young, and at a time 
when his prospects in life, after a youth of re- 
markable industry, were very promising. A 
few days before his decease, looking out upon 
the sunny ficlds and the green earth almost for 
the last time, he composed the poem which we 
give below. It is a death-bed testimony of great 
beauty, and one that is well worth a careful 
reading: 

DEATH. 
The dew is on the summer’s greenest grass, 
Through which the modest daisy blushing peeps; 
The gentle wind, that like a ghost doth pass, 
A waving shadow on the corn-field keeps ; 
But I who love them all shall never be 
Again among the woods, or on the moorland lea, 


The sun shines sweetly—sweeter may it shine! 
Bless’d is the brightness of a summer day; 

Jt cheers lone hearts; and why should I repine, 
Although among green fields I cannot stray! 
Woods! I*ave grown, since last I heard you wave, 
Bamiliar now with death, and neighbor to the grave! 


Beath comes to take me where I long to be; 

@ne pang, and then bright blooms the immortal 
flower; 

Death comes to lead me from mortality, 

Yo lands which know not one unhappy hour. 

JT have a hope,—a faith,—from sorrow here 

I’m led by death away—why should I start and fear! 


If I have loved the forest and the field, 

Can I not love them deeper, better there? 

If all that power hath made, to me doth yield * 
Something of good and beauty—something fair— 
Freed from the grossness of mortality, 

May I not love them all, and better all enjoy? 


I would be laid among the wildest flowers, 

I would be laid where happy hearts can come; 
The worthless clay I heed not, but in hours 
Of Rushing noontide joy, it may be some 

Will dwell upon my name; and I will be 

A happy spirit there, affection’s look to see. 


Death is upon me, yet I fear not now ;— 

Open my chamber window—let me look 

Upon the silent vales—the sunny glow 

That fills each alley, close, and copsewood nook; 

I know them—leve them—mourn not them to leave; 
Existence and its change, my spirit cannot grieve! 


+o 


WASHINGTON’S RESPECT FOR 
RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


“I know men. Jesus Christ was not a man,” 
said Napoleon. Whenever the great General 
turned his thoughts to religion, his soul was 
overawed, The reverence of Washington for 
religion and religious worship was one of his 
marked characteristics. When Gen. Braddock 
was buried, after his disastrous defeat, there was 
no chaplain to read the burial service. 

It was a calm July night, and the grave was 
made in the woods, in the middle of a road, to 
hide it from the enemy. Washington took the 
Prayer Book, and approached the dead, and, 
under the light of the night torch, opened the 
book and read, ‘Iam the resurrection,’ &c. The 
scene, as worthy of an artist as the burial of 
Wolfe, proved as affecting as it was sublime and 
impressive, 

One of Washington’s aids, referring to the pe- 
riod of the French and Indian war, says that 
frequently he knew Col. Washington to perform 
Divine service with his regiment, reading the 
Seriptures with them, and praying with them, 
wher no chaplain could be had. 


When he was raised”to the chief command in 
the war of the Revolution, says Rev. Dr. Wylie, 
we find him expressing, on several oecasions, his 
appreciation of the value of the services of the 
ministers of the Gospel. Addressing Congress, 
he says, “I have long had it on my mind to men- 
tion to Congress that frequent applications have 
been made to me respecting chaplains’ pay, which 
is too smnall to encourage men of abilities. Some 
ef them who have left their flocks are obliged 
to pay the person acting for them more than 
they receive. I need not point out the great util- 
ity of gentlemen whose lives and conversation 
are unexceptionable being employed for that ser- 
vice in the army. I beg leave to recommend this 
matter to Congress, whose sentiments herein I 

‘shall impatiently expect.” The day after he 
assumed command of the army he issued an or- 
der, in which he says, “The General requires and 
expects of all officers and soldicrs not engaged 
on actual duty a punctual attendance on Divine 
service, to implore the blessing of Heaven on the 
measures used for our safety and defence.” On 
the third of August, we find the following: 
“That the troops may have an opportunity of 
attending public worship, as well as of taking 
some rest after the great fatigue they have gone 
through, the General in future excuses them 
from fatigue duty on Sabbath, except at shi 
yards and on special occasions, till further or- 
ders.”” So desirous was he that the exercises ef 
religion should not be neglected, that we find 
him issuing the following order: ‘The situation 
@f the army frequently not admitting the regu- 
lar performance of Divine service on the Sabbath, 
the chaplains of the army are forthwith to meet 








together, and agree on some method of perform- 
ing it at other times, which method they will 
make knewn to the Commandcr-in-chief.” 


4 
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WHO “ST. PATRICK” WAS. 

The famous person known as “St. Patrick,” 
about whom so much is told that is false, and so 
much is forgotten that is true, was really a good 
man, whose great virtues and excellent sayings, 
if followed now by the people who do him honor, 
would do more to reform them than the prohibi- 
tory law, or the distinguished Committee of Sev- 
enty. Most of the Irish people, however, know 
little of his real history and character. The fol- 
lowing are a few facts about him: 


St. Patrick, esteemed the patron saint of Ire- 
land, was born in the year 387, at Bonavem 
Taberne. In his sixteenth year he was seized, 
while at his father’s farm, and with a number of 
others carricd to Ireland and sold to a petty 
chief, who “sent him into his fields to feed 
swine.” While enduring the hardships of this 
desolate life, the impressions left on his young 
mind by his pjous mother ripened into a won- 
derful religious experience, which, years after 
his return home, prompted him to go back to 
Ircland as a missionary. 

Ilis mission was eminently successful. He 
first addressed the ohiefs, and through them did 
much to improve the people, and repress the 
spirit of clanishness that prevailed. He visited 
a large part of the island, and baptized great 
numbers, chieftains as well as people. Irish bi- 
ographers state that he founded three hundred 
and sixty-five churches, and baptized with his 
own hand twelve thousand persons. After he 
had been engaged about twenty years in this 
missionary work, he is said to have fixed his see 
at Armagh, about the year 454. He died ata 
place called Saul, near Downpatrick, and his rel- 
ics bee peng Se at Downpatrick down to the 
period of the Reformation. It is alleged that he 
lived to the surprisingly great age of one hun- 
dred and twenty years, or upwards. 





The following verses recount the history of 


' this wonderful man in a humorous manner: 


“O! St. Patrick was a gentleman, 
Who came of decent people ; 

He built a church in Dublin tewn, 
And on it put a steeple. 


“His father was a Gallagher, 
His mother was a Brady; 

His aunt was an O’Shaughnessy, 
His uncle an O’Grady. 


“So, suecess attend St. Patrick’s fist, 
For he’s a saint so clever; 

He gave the snakes and toads a twist, 
And bothered them forever.” 

These verses are quite of a piece with the rest 
of the “information” which the sons of Erin 
possess about their patron saint. 

The true name of Patrick (Patrick being the 
vulgar for Patricius, i. e., “nobleman’’) was Sue- 
eat, and his father’s true name was Calpurnius, 
which old Roman word the Irish may have cor- 
rupted into Gallagher, as the Scotch have altered 
Bonavem Taberne, his birthplace, (near the 
Clyde, and not far from Glasgow) into ‘“Bonny- 
burn.” 

How they could make Brady out of Conchissa, 
his mother’s name, is not quite so clear. 
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HOW NEW THINGS ARE LAUGHED 
AT. 

No matter how good they are, the world will 
have its fun out of them first, and then gladly 
take the benefit of them. It cost the inventors 
almost a martyrdom to introduce the burning of 
coal, and the wearing of pantaloons. 


Forks were first known in Italy toward the 
end of the fifteenth century. It was a hundred 
years before they came inte use in France, and 
nearly a hundred more before they had trav- 
elled as far northward as Scotland. Their in- 
troduction into England was at first ridiculed as 
a picce of affectation and effeminacy. In one of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays, “your fork-cary- 
ing traveller” is spoken of with great contempt, 
and Ben Johnson, too, joined in the laugh 
against them. In repeated instances, the pro- 
gress of inventions has been thus resisted by the 
popular clamor, and even opposed by popular 
violence. The first man who appeared with an 
umbrella in the streets of London drew down 
upon himsclf a pelting shower of mud and 
stones, which wag far worse than the rain 
against which he had spread the new-fangled 
protector, The old way of making boards was 
by splitting logs with wedges; and clumsy as 
the method was, it was no easy matter to per- 
suade the World that there was a better. Saw- 
mills were first used in Europe in the fifteenth 
century. In 1663 a Dutchman built one in Eng- 
land, but the public ery against it was so vehem- 
ent, that he was soon obliged to remove it. 


Speaking of the introduction of wmbrellas, an 
exchange prints the following account of the 
man who carried*the first umbrella in England: 


Every one who is compelled to go afoot in the 
rain ought toremember with gratitude the name 
of the first Anglo-Saxon who had the courage 
to carry an umbrella. This was Mr. Jonas Han- 
way, of London. Macaulay records in his “His- 
tory of England’’ that it required a great deal of 
nerve to stand the gibes and ridicule that greet- 
ed the first appearance of umbrellas in the streets 
of an English city. 

The practice was decried as a piece of French 
effeminacy, for flie French were the tirst to adopt 
the custom. Little boys used to run after um- 


brella-carriers, with all manner of disagreeable 
chaff; and there were not wanting persons who 
considered it a sin to interfere in this manner 
with Providence, as if it were wicked to carry 
your shelter along with you, though not at all 
to get under a roof! Strange to say, the prac- 
tice was a long time in taking root in England. 
Sydney Smith, recounting thé social improve- 
ments which had taken place during his lifetime, 
remarks that in his younger days if it rained he 
had no umbrella. 

Mr. Jonas Hanway, alluded to before, was an 
eccentric philanthropist, the son of a captain in 
the British navy. He was born at Portsmouth, 
England,in 1712. At an early age he was bound 
apprentice to a merchant at Lisbon, became con- 
nected with a mercantile house at St. Petersburg, 
and undertook an adventurous journey to Persia, 
of which he published an account. He was 
afterward made Commissioner of the Navy, a 
sttuation which he held for twenty years, dying 
in 1786. 

He was an indefatigable writer and worker in 
the cause of philanthropy, and several of the 
most worthy charitable institutions of modern 
times were originated by him. He instituted the 
Marine Society, he established the Magdalen 
Charity, he was the father of Sunday schools, 
and the friend of the chimney-sweep. No pub- 
lic calamity occurred that he did not endeavor 
to alleviate. Thus, even so commonplace an ar- 
ticle as an umbrella can teach us a useful lesson, 
for it can remind us of Jonas Hanway, and lead 
us to imitate his noble cxample. 


a 
MUSIC AT A DEATH-BED. 

The wonderfal power of music over the human 
spirit was known as early as the days of King 
Saul, and has been attested by countless instances 
ever since. Persons of fine sensibilities have 
been known to be quite overcome by splendid 
music, as was the Bishop of Gloucester, at a per- 
formance of Handel’s Messiah, or even to expire 
from the effect of it, as did a noted chorus singer, 
Mr. Burton, after taking part in the overture ot 
Esther at Westminster Abbey. But more grate- 
ful and no less wonderful in music is the effect 
of its sweetness to soothe pain or grief, as Saul 
experienced it from the harp of David, Charles 
IX. from a symphony of singing boys, and Phil- 
ip V., of Spain, at the hands of the great musi- 
cian, Farinelli, The Lexington (Ky.) Daily 
Press tells the following: 


As the venerable Chief Justice Robertson, 
stricken by the hand of death, lay almost insen- 
sible to the world he seemed fast leaving forever, 
while the gigantic brain which, for so many 
years, had throbbed grandly to the inspirations 
of his genius, barely fluttered with the conscious- 
ness of life, he expressed a desire to hear Miss 
Alice Cary sing the ballad of “Old Folks at 
Home,” as if the strains of his favorite melody 
would have power to call back his soul from the 
portals of the grave which he was fast nearing. 

The wish was at once communicated to Miss 
Cary, who willingly consented to do any thing 
in her power for the dying statesman or jurist. 
On reaching the residence of Judge Robertson, 
Miss Cary was at once ushered into the chamber 
where so much of intellect and learning was fast 
flickering out, and, without accompaniment of 
any kind, raised her voice to the touching words, 
“‘Way down upon the Swanee River,” but, before 
she had sung three lines, broke down in the in- 
tensity of her emotion. 

Calming herself, she again essayed the ballad, 
and, while the venerable and stricken man lay 
drinking her glorious melody, poured out her 
whole soul in the simple utterances. 

When she had ccased, Judge Robertson could 
scarcely express his gratification by signs, ytt 
signified a desire that Miss Cary should sing for 
him “Home, Sweet Home.” Twice did the gifted 
artist attempt to comply with the request, but 
her emotion was too great, and, choked with 
feeling, she was compelled to leave the room. 

The whole incident was one of the mest teuch- 
ing and affecting episodes ever witnessed. 


44> 
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POISONING A CROCODILE. 
There is something touching—why not ?—ought 
we not to pity even acrocodile in the pangs of 
pain?—in the following incident related by a 
traveller in Central America: 


One morning a crocodile was brought to me 
alive; it was three yards in length, and had been 
captured in the lake. The fishermen had caught 
it with ahook baited with the heart of a bullock. 
I had ‘it fastened by a line with which it had 
been caught, at a reasonable and safe distance 
from my hammock. During the day it gave 
great signs of irritation, springing forward sud- 
denly to the full extent of the cord which con- 
fined it, then springing back with its jaws wide 
open. Toward evening I administered to him a 
strong dose of arsenic soap, and hoped to find 
him dead in the morning, when I proposéd to 
prepare him to prevent decomposition, which 
takes place rapidly under the tropics. 

The agonies occasioned by the poison I had 
administered, redoubled his fury; writhing in all 
directions, and giving out strangely agonized 
sounds, for a long time he prevented us from 
sleeping. Morin finally dozed off, and after a 
while I succeeded in following his example; but 
my sleep was early interrupted by a strange 
noise close to my » accompanied by a suffo- 
cating, musky odor. 

I started up in my hammock, and struck a 
match, by the dim light of which I discovered 
that the horrible reptile had broken from its 
fastenings, and had taken up a position directly 
under my hammock, - By a sudden and desper- 








ate effort, for I was still feeble, I-:managed to 


clamber up to the cross-beams of the house, from 
which my hammock was suspended, whence J] 
shouted vigorously to Morin. 

He leaped up, and, seizing a hatchet which 
was close at hand, moved resolutely across the 
room, and opened the solitary window of our 
apartment, admitting a faint flush of light, by 
the aid of which we ascertained the position of 
our anhappy monster. Hewas then motionless 
except now and then, when he opened his 
bronzed jaws, and gave out a cry of agony, 
My position was by no means a comfortable 
one, and I felt greatly relieved when, after some 
difficulty, Morin succeeded in getting a noose 
around the neck of the expiring reptile, by 
means of which we suspended him to the cross. 
beam on which I was perched. He struggled but 
little, for the poison had nearly done its work, 
and in an hour he was dead. 





NEW MEANING FOR A MASONIC 
EMBLEM, 


A rather verdant young man, whose features 
exhibited every symptom of having been slightly 
tinged with the emerald, lately entered a jewelry 
store in New York, and, gazing earnestly into 
the show-case, remarked,— 

“You’ve got a heap of mighty pretty breast- 
pins ther, mister; what moight you ax for’em?”’ 

“What sort of a pin would you like to look 
at?” inquired the merchant. 

“Well, [dunno!” said the visitor, pointing te 
a masonic pin (the compass and square), “how 
mutch is that yere!”” 

“Five dollars, o&ly, sir,” was the reply. 
a very fine pin, eighteen carat gold, and”— 

“You haven’t got ary with a little gold hand- 
saw laid across it, hey you?’ interrupted the 
would-be purchaser. 

“T belicve not, sir,” said the merchant. 

“Wish yer had; it would suit exactly. I’m 
just out of my time, and ¢wine to sctupasa 
carpenter and j’iner, and I'd like some sort of a 
sign to wear about, so folks would have an idee 
w.o I was. What do you tax for that ar pin 
_ ou’ve got yer hand on?” 

“Seven dollars, sir,” said the merchant, pro- 
ducing a compass and square surrounding the 
letter G. 

“Seven dollars, ech!’ said the youth. “T’'ll 
take it; sorry yer didn’t hev the hand-saw, 
though, but reckon everybody ’Il understand it. 
The compass to measure out the work, and the 
square to see it’s all right after it’s donc meas- 
ured; and every fool orter know that G allers 
stands for gimlet!’’ 

———+o>—_2__ 
THE SHOE-BLACK’S DOG. 

There is something touching, something that 
résembles the higher qualities of human nature, 
in the attachment of a dog to a poor master. Hs 
will quit a new master, who offers him every in- 
dulgence, for a beggar who once owned him, 
and loved him, and divided with him his scanty 
meal. The following story of city wickednese 
and brute fidelity is from ‘Chambers’ Anccdotes 
of dogs:” 

An English officer, who was in Paris in 1815, 
mentions the case of a dog belonging to a shoe- 
black, which brought customers to its master. 
This it did in a very ingenious and scarcely hon- 
est manner. The officer, having occasion to 
cross one of the bridges ever the Seine, had his 
boets, which had been previously polished, dirt- 
ied by a poodle-dog rubbing against them. He, 
in consequence, went to a man who was stationed 
on the bridge, and hag them cleaned. The same 
circumstance having occurred more than once, 
his curiosity was excited, and he watched the 
dog. He saw him roll himself into the mud of 
the river, and then watch for a person with well- 
polished boots, against which he contrived to 
rub himself. Finding that the shoe-black was 
the owner of the dog, he taxed him with the ar- 
tifice; and, after a little hesitation, he confessed 
that he had taught the dog the trick in order to 
procure customers for himself. The officer, being 
much struck with the dog’s sagacity, purchased 
him at a high price, and brought him to England. 
He kept him tied up in London seme time, and 
then released him. The dog remained with him 
a day or two, and then made his escape. A fort- 
night afterward he was found with his former 
master, pursuing his old trade of dirtying gen- 
tlemen’s boots on the bridge. * 


OF 
FIGHT BETWEEN A CAT AND A 
SNAKE, 


“It’s 


The Murfreesboro’ (Tenn.) Monitor has the fol- 
lowing paragraph on a curious subject: 


A few days ago a gentleman, who is engaged 
in farming near the city, was walking through 
his field, near where his hands were plou_hing, 
when he discovered a cat at some distance com- 
ing towards him. Presently the cat turncd aside, 
and squatting very low, appeared to creep 
stealthily along as though in search of game. 
He quickened his steps to see if he could dis- 
cover what was up. 

He soon discovered a snake, about a foot and 
a half or two fect long, and as the cat ap- 
proached, the snake coiled and put himself ina 
striking position. The cat instantly walked di- 
rectly up to the snake, and held out one foot 
near his snakeship’s head, as if daring him to 
strike. 

Master snake, being full of spunk, was not 
the chap to take a dare, consequently he Te 
sponded with his full strength; but when his 
head should have been in direct contact with the 
cat’s paw, the paw, like the Irishman’s flea,, 
wa’n’t thar; and before the head could be with- 
drawn it received a heavy blow from the cats 
foot, and the paw was again presented with 
similar results. : 





About four rounds of this sort occurred, when 
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the snake seemed to remember “‘he who fights 
and runs away may live to fight another day,” 
and with this understanding he uncoiled and 
started to quit the field. 
that field alive. 
——__ +o, — -—— 


A SIMPLE WAY TO MEASURE THE 
SUN. 
You hear much about the immense size of Ju- 
piter, but the sun is six hundred times bigger 
than all the planets together. 


Astronomers have measured the size of the 
sun With very great care. You will, some day, 
if ‘you study astronomy, learn just how they 
have done it. In the meantime I will tell you 
how it can be done, if you are content to do it 
roughly, and get results which are only some- 
where near the truth. 

Take a piece of cardboard and cut out a circle 
a few inches in diameter—just large enough to 
exactly hide the surface of the sun, when held 
in front of the eye as far as yourhand can reach. 
While you hold the card before you, just so that 
it covers the disk of the sun, let a friend meas- 
ure carcfully the distance from your eye to the 
card. Now the sun will be just as many times 
Jarger than the card, as its distance is times 
greater than the distance of the card from your 
eye, so thatif you divide the sun’s distance— 
say 92,000,000 miles, by the distance of the card, 
and multiply the diameter of the card by the 
uotient, you will get the diameter of the sun. 
i not this an easy way to measure the size of a 
body which can never be reached by human 
traveller ?—Prof. L. C. Cooley, in the Bright Side. 


+o —_—_—_—— 
DRILL AND PERSEVERANCE. 
Here is the way that Henry Clay became an 
orator, a story almost 45 striking as that of De- 
mosthenes practising by the sea: 


Iowe my success in life to one single fact, 
namely: At the age of twenty-seven I com- 
menced, and continued for years, the process of 
daily reading and speaking upon the contents of 
some historical and scientific book. These off- 
hand efforts were made sometimes in a corn- 
field, at others in the forest, and not unfrequent- 
ly in some distant barn, with the horse and cow 
for my auditors. Itis to this early practice in 
the great art ef all arts that I am indebted for 
the primary and leading impulses that stimulat- 
ed me forward, and shaped and moulded my en- 
tire subsequent destiny. 

He adds as the result of his experience: 

Improve, then, young gentlemen, the superior 
advantages you here enjoy. Let not a day pass 
without excrcising your powers of speech. 
There is no power like that of oratory. Czxsar 
controlled men by exciting their fears; Cicero, 
by captivating their affections. The influence 
of the one perished with its author; that of the 
other continues to this day. 


or 


DIDN’T KNOW HE WAS BLACK. 

Some of our older readers may remember the 
surprise with which Mr. Garrison was first re- 
ceived in the high circles of England when they 
found that he was not black. The surprise of 
the editor in the case here related was for the 
oppositereason, and secms to have taken a less 
complimentary turn: 


Rev. Henry Highland Garnett, a leading col- 
ored preacher of New York city, tells a curious 
story of Mr. Holley, who is now at the head of 
the Episcopal church in Hayti. Mr. Holley had 
been writing so successfully for a masonic jour- 
nal inthis country, that the editor, who was ig- 
norant of his color, sent him word that he would 
like to have his picture to copy into the maga- 
zine. Mr. Holley “kept dark” for a while, and 
then, when he had written all he wished to, sent 
his picture to the editor. It was not reprinted, 
and he never heard any thing more from that 
magazine. 





————— 





HARD WORDS TO SPELL, 
Some hard words to spell have recently been 
submitted to the teachers in the New York In- 
stitutes. They are as follows: 


Intermittent, Heresy, Bilious, Coercion, Ecsta- 
sy, Clarionet, Surcingle, Paralyze, Licorice, Traf- 
ficking, Suspicion, Ellipsis, Apostasy, Mortgag- 
ing, Singeing, Skilfully, Subpeena, Allegeable, 
Iznitible, Phosphorescence, Sibylline, Cachinna- 
tion, Vacillation, Catechize, Trisyllable, Tyran- 
nize, Apologize, Gauging, Saccharine, Hemor- 
thage, Rendezvous, Fahrenheit, Galilean, Saddu- 
cee, Erysipelas, Canaille, Cannibal, Mignonette, 
Kaleidoscope, Hieroglyphics, Apocrypha, Da- 
Suerreotype, Idiosyncrasy. 


We are sorry to say that the teachers made 
out very poorly. Let our readers try them. 





AT DEATH, 

Bonaparte died in his military garb, his field- 
Marshal’s uniform and his boots, which he had 
ordered to be put on a short time previous to 
his dissolution Augustus Cesar chose to die 
Ma standing position, and was careful in ar- 
Tanging his person and dress for the occasion. 
Siward, Earl of Northumberland, when at the 
Point of death, quitted his bed, put on his armor, 
Saying that “it became not a man to die like a 
beast.”” 


4a 





Grrts always love those boys best who are the 
kindest, best natured, most considerate and 
man-like” in their behavior; and who are not 
Coarse, profane, and loaferich in their talk. The 
ys who are by their school or playmates loved 
@ most, make iis lest 
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For the Companion. 
DAVIE AND THE KITTEN. 


Aunt Betsey sat in her large rocking chair, 
knitting and thinking, when the door burst open, 
and Jimmy and Davie rushed in. 

“O, Aunt Betsey,” shouted Jimmy, hiding 
something under his apron, “You can’t think 
what we’ve found! In the river, too. And it’s 
just as cunning, aint it, Davie?” 

“Yes,’’ said Davie, “just as cunning as a—as 
a little lion. And it’s real elean, too. And, 
Aunt Betsey, it isn’t a bit wet, ‘cause Jimmy and 
me, we laid it in the sun todry. Showit to her, 
Jimmy.” 

“Well, shut up your eyes, first,” said Jimmy, 
“and Pll lay it in your lap.” 

Aunt Betsey shut her eyes obediently, and 
waited till the boys said, “Now look. Aint ita 
darling?” 

‘Mercy on us!”’ screamed Aunt Betsey, spring- 
ing to her fect, and shaking her apron with all 
her might, while her spectacles flew one way, 
and her knitting another. 

‘James and David, what do you mean by put- 
ting an old dead cat into my lap?” 

“Tt isn’t an old dead cat!” cried Jimmy, in- 
dignantly, running into a corner to pick up his 
treasure. “It’s a little bit of a kitten.” 

“Bein’ dead don’t hurt it any,’’ chimed in 
Davie. ‘How should you like to be tosted 
’round, just ’cause ‘you was dead?” he added, 
severely, 

Aunt Betsey was busy picking up her work, 
and putting on her spectacles. 

“Well, well,’ said she, “I didn’t mean any 
harm, my dears, but you gave me such a fright, 
Idodeclare! And I don’t think a dead kitten is 
a pretty plaything, if it’s ever so handsome. You 
had better go and throw it into the river again.” 

But Davie’s tender little heart could not bear 
the thought. ‘“O, it is too cunning,” said he; 
“iust sce its little cars, and its little feet, and its 
little black tail.’’ 

“Tt’s too bad to throw it in the river,’”’ echoed 
Jimmy. 

“Well, why can’t you bury it, then?” asked 
Aunt Betsey. 

‘‘Let’s,”’ said Jimmy. 

“Well,” said Davie, with a little sigh. 

The boys carried the kitten out of doors, and 
sat down to talk the matter over. 





“How do you suppose it got into the river?” 
asked Davie, thoughtfully. 

“O,” said Jimmy, “‘p’raps she was walking 
around and fell in.” 

“Or she might have gone down to the river to 
get a drink, and. went in too far,” suggested 
Davie. “It was too bad, any way.” 

They concluded at length to have a funeral, 
and invite all the children in the neighborhood. 

Aunt Betsey gave them a box and as many 
flowers as they wanted from her garden. 

They lined the box with soft, green moss, and 
put a row of flowers all around the edges. It 
looked like a pretty little nest. 

All the children came to the funeral, and 
Aunt Betsey was invited, too, but she said she 
must stay at home and make a johnny-cake for 
supper. 

And so the little kitten was buried with all 
honor. And Aunt Betsey thought it was all 
settled, and that she had seen the last of that 
kitten. But she was mistaken. Davie couldn’t 
let it alone. He kept digging it up to look at it, 
and bemoan its fate. 

Jimmy didn’t care so much about it, but he 
was always ready to help di. it up. 





Six times the poor little cat was taken up and 
buried over again. But the seventh time it was 
brought to light Aunt Betsey set her foot down 
that she “shouldn’t have such work.” 

She called Davie into the house, and gave him 
a covered basket, saying, “Take this basket over 
to Mrs. Williams’ house, and tell her you have 
come for one of her kittens. She said yesterday 
you might have one if you would come after it.” 

Davie started off, highly delighted with his 
errand. After he had gone Aunt Betsey called 
Jimmy and gave him the tongs, and told him to 
take the kitten in them, and throw it into the 
river. 





Jimmy did so, and Davie never saw it again. 

But he soon forgot it, for the new kitten quite 
filled his heart, and he and Jimmy were never 
tired of watching its merry ways. 


Miriam. 
—_+o» 


WILLIE’S BREECHES. 


I’m just a little boy, you know, 
And hardly can remember, 
When ple ask how old I am, 
To tell ‘em four last ’vember. 
And yet for all I am so small, 
I made so many stitches 
For mamma’s fingers, that she put 
Her little boy in breeches. 


You may be sure I was glad; 
I marched right up and kissed her, 
Then gave my bibs and petticoats, 
And all, to baby sister. 
I never whine, now I’m so fine, 
And don’t get into messes; 
For mamma says, if I am bad, 
She’ll put me back in dresses! 


I'd like to tell you how I look, 
And will, if I am able; 

= eyes are black, my hair is white, 

’m taller than the table. 

Sometimes I pass the looking-glass, 
And, peeping in, I see there 

A round-faced, rosy, roguish boy, 
And mamma says it’s me there. 


There’s buttons up and down my legs, 
And buttons on ce jacket ; 

I’d count ’em all, but baby makes, 
Just now, an awful racket. 

She’s sitting there, behind the chair, 
With blocks, and dolls, and kitty, 

A Playing “go to gran’ma’s house,’’ 

lone, and that’s a pity. 


I think I'll go and help her some, 
I’m sure it would amuse me; 
So I won’t bother any more 
To talk, if you'll excuse me. 
But first I’ll stand before the glass,— 
_From top to toe it reaches; 
Now look! there’s head, and hands, and feet, 
But all the rest is breeches! 
E. T. SaALspuny. 
— 
ALICE AND RUTH. 

Alice was five years old. She was greatly be- 
loved, and was generally a very good girl. She 
had a little cousin named Ruth to whom she was 
much attached, and with whom she often played. 

One night, at Alice’s bed-time, her sister Sa- 
rah offered to take her to bed, as their mother 
was engaged with company. Alice, however, 
said that she very much wished her mother 
would come and take her to bed. 

. At length the child crept into bed, but with- 
out tasting her supper, and looking very un- 
happy. Sarah, on her return, whispered to her 
mother that she was afraid dear Alice was poorly. 
Their mother, therefore, hastened to the cham- 
ber. As she entered the room, she perceived 
that the child was crying. 

“My child, what troubles you? Tell me.” 

“O, mother! Iam so glad you have come. I 
cannot go to sleep. O, mother! I have killed 
Ruth in my heart to-day. She was angry with 
me, and I wished she was dead. I can’t ask 
God’s forgiveness until I have made it up with 
Ruth.” e 

Her mother tried to comfort her, but there lay 
the cold, heavy weight of sin upon her bosom. 
Alice’s father was called, who, wrapping his 
weeping child in a blanket, carried her to her 
cousin Ruth, whose house was next to their own. 

She was taken to Ruth’s bedside. The confes- 
sion, prayer for forgiveness, and kiss of recon- 
ciliation formed a touching scene. When 
brought again to her own room, Alice knelt and 
prayed, “Lord, keep me from hating and killing 
any body in iy Ineart.’’ ’ 




















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
ENIGMA, 


My whole is an old proverb of 16 letters. 
My 10, 14, 5, 2, 6 is a propeller. 
My 4, 12, 8, 15 is to appropriate. 


My 1, 7, 4, 9 is an evil passion, 
My 8, 12, 11 is a tool. M, A, A. 
2. 
ENIGMA. 


My whole 11 letters give the name of a great poot. 
y 3, 5, 4is to permit. 

My 7, 11, 9, Lis to pack away, 

My 8, 2, 6, 10 is a vehicle. Ratru B, 


3. 
WORD SQUARE, 
. Not ardent. 
. A medley. 


Unctuous matter. 
Wasted. 


Ore 


Hooxsrr. 


4. 
CHARADE. 


My /Jirst is sometimes necessary, but often a curse, 

My second is dreaded in winter, but coveted in 
summer. 

My whole is used for coughs. 


ALO 


A bouquet of flowers. 


- 6. 
RIDDLE. 


On my four feet I oft sustain you; 

The first changed, I can still maintain you. 
Again changed, I’m a source of wonder ; 

Lis me, if you can silence thunder, 

Or turn the tide, or jump over the moon, 

Or empty the Caspian Sea with a spoon. 

First I am wood, or iron, or stone; 

Next, I am flesh, with fat and bone. 

Lastly, I am, my worthy good man, 

What you can’t do, rather than what you can. 


7. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC,. 


A covered cart. 
Slippery standing. 
A favorite edible with children. 
A personal pronoun. 
An exclamation and two following letters, 
A garden tool. 
A great prophet. ’ 
A small insect. 
The inifials read downwards form a noble lady's 
name; the finals read upwards her title. pocgry, 


8. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My Ist is in flour, but not in wheat; 

My 2d is in legs, but not in feet; 

My 8d is in work, but not in play; 

My 4th is in week, but not in day; 

My 5th is in emblem, but not in sign; 

My 6th is in yours, but not in mine; 

My 7th is in push, but not in pull; 

My whole are pronounced very beautiful. 
SARAH CONVERSE, 


Conundrums, 

What kind of a key was it that unlocked the vaunt- 
ed locks of England at the Crystal Palace? Yan-kee. 

What relation is that child to its father which is 
not its father’s own son? Daughter. 

Who is the most popular man of letters in Ameri- 
ca? The mail-carrier. 

When may a man be said te be sewed up? When 
he is “hemmed in” by a crowd. 

Why should a rooster’s feathers always be smooth? 
Because he always has a comb with him. 

Why is a prompt scholar like the letter 1? Because 
he is always in dime. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


2 aU fer this i ” 
. “Under this sign we conquer. 
3. Hazel— Pine--Oak-—Beech — Maple—Larch—Ce- 


dar—Ash—Fir—EIlm. i 

4. Wrong—Apple—Sugar—Hiram — Inca—Noun— 
Giant—Tornado—Outlaw—Newton. WASHINGTON— 
GERMANTOWN. 

5. Jug-or-not. 

6. Gap— Age—Pen. 

7. Spar-row. 











. — _— 





A iittie bit of a thing, who had just got 
back from a party, was asked by her mamma 
how she had enjoyed herself. “O mammal! * she 
said, “I’m so full of happiness, I couldn’t be to 
happier, Without L was biggei’* 
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A CAT SHOW. 


They have had an odd exhiljgion in England; 
not a baby show, nor a vind@how, but a cat 
show. Pussy has fairly displayed herself at last, 
and that beneath the glittering lights of the 
Crystal Palace. Probably the whole fifty species 
of the genus felis were here represented, from the 
wild cat of the wood to the Persian beauties, with 
their long, silken hair. 

Pussy made a good exhibition, and drew to 
the Crystal Palace a great crowd of people. The 
English illustrated papers contain pictures of the 
prize tabbies. The following is a description of 
the Duke of Sutherland’s wild cat: 


The wild cat which was exhibited by the Duke 
of Sutherland was certainly the most remarkable 
specimen, and that to which the first prize was 
granted by the judges. It is probably not too 
much to say that this is the most terrible crea- 
ture, despite its small size and limited powers, 
that we know of. 

The puff adder, to which, in its venomous ha- 
tred of all who come near it, this wild beast bears 
not a little moral resemblance, alone approaches 
it in the suggestion of unceasing and unappeas- 
able fury. It scemed, as it showed in the recess 
of its dark cage, to be the very incarnation of 
wickedness, and, as one would think, of misery. 
It was certainly a strange kind of creature to 
look at. It has fur of a tawny gray hue, with 
little or no marking on it. It has asort of tuft 
in the middle of its back, which it seems able to 
depress or erect at will, and a tail which, unlike 
that of ordinary cats, does not taper towards its 
termination, but increases in bulk, so that the 
end is the thickest part of it. 

It has immense and glaring eyes, a nose whick 
is what we call in a human subject retrousse, and 
singularly defined and finished at the tip, while, 
its cars, most expressive feature of all in ani- 
mals, were depressed and crumpled to an extent 
which suggested a sullen persistence in malig- 
nity, which, in combination with the passionate 
fury of the eves, were very terrible to see. 

The other remarkable specimens were the Si- 
amese cats, fawn-colored like pug-dogs, with 
black points, small, sleck, lively, and the tailless 
eats; a group from the Crimea, and one especially 
of the renowned Manx breed. 


—_—_——_+o— 
A POOR HEATER 





Generally, a man lighting his pipe at the pump, 
or putting things to wrong uses in similar ways, 
is suspected of being more in the fluid state than 
he ought to be, but sometimes simplicity and ig- 
norance produce nearly as absurd effects as 
drink. 


The Ifelena (Ark.) Gazette tells a story of a 
young man of that city who spent a few months 
in St. Louis last winter. It says that one cold 
day he walked into the Southern Hotel, and look- 
ing in vain for a stove, asked the clerk if there 
was no place where he could warm himself, 
The clerk, smiling urbanely, escorted the colonel 
to a register, and told him to stand on the grate 
and he would soon get warm. The “colonel” was 
much pleased. Later in the day, while peram- 
balating about the city, Becoming rather chilly, 
he espied a coal-grate in the sidewalk. Here, he 
thought, was another “heater,”’ and he would 
improve the opportunity by warming his fect. 








A few minutes later a cia heard him ejac- | 
ulate, “These things may do very wel] for a ho- | 
tel, but they aint worth a cent to warm the city.’ 


ee 
WASHINGTON’S POLITENESS, 


Capt. Stephen Trowbridge, the oldest male in- | 
habitant of Milford, N. I1., tells the following | 
incident of W ashington’ s visit to that village in | 
1790. While the latter was walking about the | 
town attended by a number of his officers, a col- | 
ored soldier who had fought under him, and lost | 
a limb in his service, made his way up to the | 
Gencral and saluted him. Washington turned 
to this colored soldier, shook hands with him, 
and gave him a present of a silver dollar. One 
of the attendants, who, like some men of to-day 
of copperhead proclivities, had a strong preju- 
dice against the race, objected to the kindness 
thus shown. But Washington rebuked him 
sharply, asking if he should permit this colored 
man to excel him in politeness. 


caremenpnlpcscvmenine 
PROMPT APOLOGY. 


The late Hon. Wm. P. Fessenden once made 
a remark which was interpreted as an insult to 
Mr. Seward. When informed of it, and seeing 
such a meaning could be given to his words, he 
instantly went to Mr. Seward and said, ‘Mr. 
—— Ihave insulted you; Iam sorry for it. 

Idid not mean it.” This apology, so prompt, 
frank and perfect, so delighted Mr. Seward that, 
erasping him by the hand, he exclaimed, “God 
bless you, Fessenden, I wish you would insult 
me again!” ; 

Pe eee 
READING THE PAPER. 


A Western editor, who wants his subscribers 
to renew their subscriptions, and who thinks 
that a good newspaper is a necessary adjunct to 
every well-regulated family, bursts into the fol- 
lowing strain of fable and moral: 


One took a paper, and his life 
Was happier than a King’s; 

His children all could read and write, 
And talk of men and things. 


The other took no pon, and 
While strolling through a wooa, 

A tree fell down upon his crown 
And killed him—as it should. 


Had he been reading of the news, 
At home, like Neighbor Jim, 

I'll bet a cent that accident 
Would never have happened him. 





——_-+>+—_-—— 
AN OLD MAN’S AFFECTION. 


A Pittsburgh lady recently called upon an old 
man who had just lost his wife, with whom he 
had lived for forty years. She found him sitting, 
with folded hands, in his loncly room, and while 
engaged in conversation her eves rested upon 
something bright and soft which lay upon his 
pillow. With a tremor in his voice he said, “Ah, 
madam, it is only my dear wife’s old wrapper. 
You may think me childish, but at night I put 
the sleeves round my neck and it comforts me. 
Could human love find a more affecting ex- 
pression? 





_. 
A BOARDING-HOUSE TRICK. 

At acertain hotel in Ohio, a large mirror is 
placed at the entrance of the dining-hall, which 
is so constructed that you sce yourself a thin, 
cadaverous, hungry person; but when you come 
out from th: table and look in the glass, your 
body is distended in the extremity of corpulence. 

This surpasses Sidney Smith’s artifice of the 
magnifying spectacles, to make cherries look as 
large as apples when he ate them. 





Se 


POISONED BY OLEANDER, 


It may surprise some readers to know that 
the oleander, so popular as a house and garden 
plant, is extremely poisonous. An Ohio doctor 
writes that he was recently called to attend a 
child who had caten some small fragments of an 
oleander bush, that had been cut off. The symp- 
toms were sudden and violent, and the results 
nearly fatal. Deathly prostration, sunken eyes, 
great pallor, incessant vomiting, extreme thirst 
and purging, were the predominating symptoms. 





+ — 


RARE EXOTICS, 


A New Hampshire editor has been made the 
happy recipient of a handsome bouquet of flows 
ers, upon the stem of which was pinned this le- 
gend: “Please aceept these rare ‘exhorticks,’ 
culled by Rhoda.” Despite all this, the prosaic 
editor wishes the “exhortics” had been “dande- 
lion greens,” for which he has a partiality. 


———__~_ 


THE MERCHANTS of Terre Haute, Ind., who do 
business upon corners infested by street loafers, 
have hit upon a novel plan of getting rid of their 
presence, which is worthy of being copied into 
other ci.ies. After the loafers have comfortably 
established themselves, they hang out a placard 
inscribed, “Wanted, employment for these roost- 


| Grant of 12,000,000 Acres of the best Farming and 
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S COMPA 


(mear FARMS! Free Homes! On the line 
of the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. A Land 


NION. 








Mineral Lands in America. 3,000,000 Acres of choice 
Farming and Grazing Lands on the line of the road, in the 
State of Nebraska, in the Great Platte Val’ey, now for 
sale, for cash or long credit. These lands are in a mild 
| and healthy climate, and for grain-growing and stock- 

raising, unsurpassed by any in the United States. Prices 
range from $2 to$10 per Acre. HOMESTEADS FoR ACTUAL 
| SETTLERS. 2,500,000 Acres of Government Land be- 


tween Omaha and North Platte, open for entry as Home- | 


steads only. Soldiers of the late war are entitled to a FREE 
TIoMESTEAD of 160 acres, within railroad limits, equal toa 
Direct Bounty of $400. Send for the new edition of 
descriptive pamphlet, with new maps, mailed free every- 








where, Address 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, 

33—13t U.P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 
STHMA.— ““Whitcomb’s Remedy very soon relieved 

me.” ~Kev. A. L. Barber, Wallingford, Ct. me It 
VORY visiting cards finely printed, 25 for 25c., post- 
paid. J.P. DEWEY, Batavia, Ill. Anand 2t 


$1 0+ A DAY with StencilTools. Samples free. 
Address A, EF. GR: ALL AM, Springfield, Vv te 33— at 


OREIGN POSTAGE STA MPS. 


Circulars free. 
S Antucr H. WHEELER, Lowell, Mass. 35 





F JF You WOULD HAVE no gray hairs use Hall’s 
Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer, the only ane 
ventive. t 


MAS IANS EXPOSE! How toeat Fire! Cut 
4. anose! Fun, &c. 15 cents and stamp. 
Ek. HARRIMAN, Boston, Mass, 


LD COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Goods, Little opie etc. Samples 15 cents. 
DAU SON, Box 513 Corry, Pa, 


525 O04 AD MONTH “easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ee: free. S$. M.SPENC CER, Brattle boro’, Vv t. 24—26t 


HEY Cc URE!’ What cures ? Ayer’ s Cherr 

Pectoral fora Cough. Ayer’s Pillg fora purg- 
ative, and Ayer’s Sarsapariila for the complaints 
that require an alterative medicine. 40—2t 











Fancy 
er r, 











N% SW HATS. You can find the latest fall styles at at 
JACKSON & CO. 8, 59 fremont Street; also G oves, 
Canes, Umbrellas, &c., in large variety, VP lease call and 

examine our stock before Hondas ing elsewhere. - -It 


I IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOL VERS, Gun 
Material. Write for rice List to Great WESTERN 
GUN Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, —— 
&e. , bought or traded for. . Agents Wanted. 2—6m 


D*®.,vAN NORMAN ’S Fhg¢lish, French and Ger- 
man Family and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children, 24 and 26 West 5lst Strect, New York. WII 
commence its Fifteenth Year, September 2ist, 7 Pia 
—3m_ 


full inform: ition se nd for catalogue, 

4" Try samples of our great 8-page, = 00, 
I REE illustrated weekly—30 years established. 
Fine stecl engravings free to subscribers. Agents make 
$5 a day. Send tor The Saturday Gazette, Hal- 
lowell, Me, 37-13 











HE GEM LINEN MARKER AND CARD 
PRINTER.—The most complete device for ma ry 
‘lothing, Cards, cte., ever inverted. Price only $1 00 
omen Free. Address H. W. HUBBARD, 
_ 40-13 lartford, Conn. 
The Crescent But- 
It does the work 





J OTTUB ELOH SRETTUC. 
ton Hole Cutter is something new. 
quicker and better than the $125 Button Hole Scissor. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Sent by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of 25c. Address all communications to F, M. STILL- 

MAN, Bridgeport, Conn, 4l—it 





BANKRUPT. From Auction, a large lot 
of Ladies’ Solid Gold, 
Hunting Case Watches, with full-jewelled, detached lever 
movements, $28 each, usual price $45. More expensive 
Watches and Chains’ from ee All sent C. O. D., 
privilege to examine. F. J.) 1, 712 Broadway, N.Y. 
“Ww orthy the fullest confidence. ra hristion Advocate, N. 





Y. “All that Mr. Nash says may be relied upon.’ '"—Chris- 
tian we Work. “Just what he represents basi "— Chris- 
tian Union. 41 








NEW CA R PETS 
SELECTED ESPECIALLY 


FALL TRADE. 





SWEETSER & ABBOTT, 


47 Temple Place, 
39 ___ Boston. 3t 


THE - SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


A Medical Treatise on Nervous and Physical Debility 
Hlypochondria, and on matters that should be considered 
by every par , in the training of youth, Price only $1. 
285 pages, cloth. Sent by mz Ail, eens paid, on receipt of 
vaste e. Thousands have been taught by this work the true 

vay to health - hap —— Address the PEABODY 
MEDIC AL INS 1 No. 4 Bulfinch Street, aid 
Mass,, or Dr. W. th PARKER, the Assistant P hy: sician, 


36— 









UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. __ 


“The best and strongest.”"— Boston Evening Traveller. 














ers.” It scatters them more effectually than a 


queriff's posse would. 

“MY FRIEND, don’t you know that it is very | 
dangerous to take a nap while the cars are in | 
motion?” 

“Why, no,” exclaimed the astonished individ- 
ual, waking up; “‘why so?” 

“Because this train runs over sleepers.” 


A Curngse photographer in San Francisco, 
being upbraided by a lady customer because the 
picture didn’t suit her, briefly ue thus: “No 
have handsome face; how can? 


Irisa Mistake » die omg the sun is support: | 
dis the sig. 3 beams. | 


sy 


pe ne Universal is the best.’”"—American Agriculturist. 


_li—30w 
Whiskers a 





Whiskers! 
Prof. Hall's Magic Compound to make Whis- 
= grow on the smoothest face (without injury) in every 
case or money cheerfully refunded. Price only 25 cents 
pe r package, or three for 50 cents. By mail postage paid. 
Addre ss all orders to E.W.JONES 


BY? 





‘Ashiand, Mass. 


POCKET 1 KN IVES, 
If you desire good articles 
AT RE ce RATES, 


Bradtorc & Anthony’s 





OCT. 12, 871, 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


What changes in the world we've seen, 
Since tifty years ago, or so; 
What revolutions there have been, 
A host of facts there are to show. 
To travel fifty miles a day, 
Our fathers found a task indeed; 
Two hundred now—or more—we may 
Be drawn by the fierce Iron Steed. 
The Boys then “dressed” in home-spun “CLoty 
With cow-hide shoes upon their feet, 
3ut now they’re “CLOTHED” at GEORGE Feyno’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street wdl-lt 


ies‘? 








CrossLey's RETIFORM DBRUSSELS.—The successful du 
rability of the goods has induced us to place in our stock 
the third large mvoice, which will be sold to our ¢ ustom- 
crs at the extreme low price of 85 cents per yard. ‘Ihe 
advantage of these goods over the ordinary three-ply Kid- 
derminster and Ingrain Carpetings is their briliian< Yand 
permanence of color, neatness in design and firmness in 
texture. On account of the low price and rapid sale, éys- 
tomers are reminded that these carpets will “1 on ‘hand 
but a few days. FASLEY & Ben 
Successors to John J. Peasles +" Co., 
_ 8-4 47 W ashingt ton Street, 


HALE CHASE.—A ‘splendid story of boy lite 
aboard a whaler, full of stirring adventure and'thril- 
ling scenes among the wonders of the Southern seas. Com- 
plete in one handsome double-column volume, only 15 
cts. of any bookseller or newsdealer, or by mail on rece apt 
of fp ald ‘by JESSE HANEY & cO., 119 Nassau Street, 
*41—3t 
TO CATCH A SUNBE AM; 


A TRA How to make a Diorama; Vuzzles, 


Tricks, Experiments, Tales, Ilustrations, ete., ete., will 
be found in HAPPY ‘HOURS for October. Only Twen- 
ty-five Cents x Yea~, All who send their subserip- 
tions for 1872 at once will receive the numbers for Octobe rT, 
November and December, I87l, FREE. Address HAPPY 
HOURS COMPANY, 22 Ann St., New York. — 4l—eow% 


BOCEERT, are GLAS 
List. Y BROW 




















S.—Send for bs rice 
5S, 163 Essex Street, Salem, 
*40-4 





aaa CURED. Drs. Waite & 
163 Court St., Boston. 
sent. 


Drs. WHITE & OATMAN, 
Nv pay until cured, Circulars 
it 
\ ANTED.— Agents ($2 50 per day) to sell the ccl- 
ebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWLNG MACHINE, 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. ‘Ihe best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON; CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, la, 
Chicago, IIL, or St. Louis, Mo. *51—ly 


















EW LONDON LITERARY AND SC IEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION F” unsurpassed in its in- 
struction and location, LM. M. WiLLAnp, A. M., P 
Miss MAry O, Carter, Lady P rincipal. ‘Three se ‘pars ate, 
complete courses of study ; : Ladies’ C vllegiate, College Pre- 
paratoty, Scientific. ‘Terms begin Aug. 30 and Dee, 13, 
871, and pril 4, 1872. Send for catalogues and informa: 
tion to eithe ‘r Principal at New London, N.H., or Rev. G, 
G. HARRIMAN, Sec’y, Fisherville, N. H. 


THE NOVELTY HAND STAMP. 


Unequalled for marking Clothing, Cards, Envelopes, 
etc. Has changeable type of various sizes. A perfect liitle 
Gem. Price $1.00, postpaid $1 25. Send for samples to F, 
P. Follett, 321 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 

*40 "Agents Wanted Everywhere. 4t 


Only 25 Cents 


For a whole year's subscription to 


1 
The Fireside Favorite, 
A neatly printed eatin paper, devoted to the inte rests 
and amusement of everybody. Jt is the cheapest paper 

ublished. leach number contains EIGHT PAGES, near- 
yas large as the American Agriculturist. It contains 
matter of interest to everybody. Splendid ‘Sales, Poetry, 
Sketches, Wit, Humor, Fun, Wisdom, ete. Only 25 cents 
ayear. Specimens 5 cents. None Free. 

THREE MONTHS FREE! 

All persons who send in their subscriptions for 1872 on 
or before October 16th, will receive the October, Noven- 
ber and December numbers of IST7l FREE. 


Send on your subscriptions at onc ¢, and. set the yaper 
for FIFTEEN Montus. You will not regret ic 


Address 
FOUNTAIN & CO., 
Middle toWn, Conn. 


COMER’S _ 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 


Conducted with signal success under the same manage- 
ment for thirty years past, and attended by upwards of 





35 
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community, and has thereby peculiar facilities for provid- 
ing suitable EMPLOYMENT for its graduates. (male 
and female.) 

The Tainty-Finst ANNUAL CATALOGUE, With circu- 
lar containing full information, styles of handwriting 
taught, and list of Mr. Comer's published works on 
Penmanship, Book-Keeping, Navigation, &«, 
sent by mail, or may be had at the College, 323 Was- 
INGTON 8t., corner of West St., Boston. 

*40—4t GEORGE M. COMER, A. M., 


46 'T IN A 


AS IMPROVED IN 


| 
1871 


President. 








Excels all Others. 
24 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 
H. S. WILLIAMS, General Agent. 
ee: Agents Ww anted, Terms Liberal. 33: ul, 33— —13teop } 


Whitney’ s Neats Foot Hurness Soup. 

(STEAM REFINED.) 

lt Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps a 

the same time. For Sale by Harness Mah 

ers, Grocers, and Druggists everywhere. 
Manufactured by . 

G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, — 


SEWING MACHINES! 
+ ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES 
Weed Family Favorite, 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, tna, 
American, &c., &¢ 


Sold for small installments, as low as ®5 per, Month, 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For € ire 
lars and Terms, address 


RICE & PECK, 


SEWING 








Trade Mar Ke | | 
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(Successors to Engley, Rice & Peck), 





178 Washington Street, Boston. bt 











10—ly 


323 Washingion, cor. West st 


sixteen thousand students, possesses the confidence of the ° 
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